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Kieligious Communications. 


F or the Christian Spectator. 
YHE ELOQUENCE OF ST. PAUL. 


Almost thou persuadest me ta be 
a Christian :—T his passage unfolds 
the grand secret of this great apos- 
tle’s eloquence. It shows us the 
end and the power of his oratory. 

Not to attempt an analysis of all 
the properties in the composition of 
this great master of christian ora- 
tors, we will confine ourselves mere- 
ly to one point, the olject of his el- 
oquence. 

A man’s leading object of pursuit 
invariably characterizes his actions. 
Let his object be mean, his actions 
will bedespicable. Let it be feeble 
or wavering, andiimbecility or fickle- 
ness will mark every movement 
towards its accomplishment. But 
let a man possessing great natural 
talents, have an important object, 
one which involves immense and ev- 
erlasting consequences, and let this 
object come home to his heart with 
a deep and affecting interest, and 
then we may expect a grand and 
powerful movement—a train of ac- 
tions rising in sublime and consis- 
tent elevation, commensurate with 
the powers of the man, and the high 
standard of his actions. 

Such aman was St. Paul, and 
such an object he had in view—an 
object which engrossed his whole 
soul, and enlisted all his powers. 
This object was in his own emphat- 
ic language, to ‘‘ persuade men in 
Christ’s stead to be reconciled to 
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God.”” -‘ Tam made all things to ail 
men, that I might, -by all means, save 
some.’ The influence of this ob- 


-ject was uniform and powerful. 


He never seems to have lost sight 
of it for a moment. As soon as he 
is arrested in his own course of 
persecution, he is ‘‘ not disobedient 
unto tbe heavenly vision.”? ‘ Im- 
mediately he confers not with flesh 
and blood ;”’ he henceforth ** knows 
no man after the flesh ;’’ but in the 
face of opposition and suffering, ad- 
vances with a resolution of purpose, 
which no obstacles could resist, or 
abate. Peter was at times actuated 
by this exalted motive ; but in him 
it was not so steady and uniform a 
principle. At times he is a bold 
and fearless man, he can walk on 
the sea, be can call for fire from 
heaven, he can smite the servant of 
the high priest, and declare with 
confidence, ‘: though all men should 
deny, yet will not 1.’ At other 
times, you see him following the 
captive Saviour ‘* afar off,” tremb- 
ling at the interrogation of a female, 
—and declaring profanely, “I know 
not the man !”’ 

But St. Paul was always pressing 
towards his mark. From the peri- 


od of his conversionto the hour of 


his death, | recollect no passage 
from which it can be fairly inferred 
that he was either stationary or re- 
trograde in his christian course. 
This object, operatigg so steadily 
and powerfully, impressed on his 
oratory several distinguishing char 
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480 
racteristics. It made it Pertinent, 
Practical, Persuasive. 

1. It made it pertinent. He al- 
ways spoketothe point. Of course 
his oratory is aS various as the sev- 
eral occasions on which it was dis- 
played. In order to attain his 
grand object, he knew it was neces- 
sary to adapt his style and manner 
to the condition of his hearers. 

When addressing a Jewish audi- 
tory, therefore, we see him profes- 
sing, (and doubtless sincerely,) the 
profoundest respect for the laws 
and institutions of Moses. His 
style of address is gentle and affec- 
tionate. His hearers are “ Fathers 
and Brethren.” He himself is a 
Jew—educated at the feet of a Jew- 
ish Rabbi, and taught ‘* according to 
the perfect manner of the law.” 
Moses is his law giver—Abraham is 
the father of the faithful—the 

ophets are the announcers of the 
facts and doctrines he delivers. If 
he has appealed unto Cesar, it is not 
because he has aught to accuse his 
nation of. He says ‘“ none other 
things than Moses and the prophets 
did say should come,”’ and that it is 
for *‘ the hope of Israel, he is bound 
with this chain.” 

If he preaches to a heathen audi- 
ence, his text is taken from one of 
their own altars. ‘The Deity he is 
about to announce, is the very one 
to whom they had paid unconscious 
homage. The worship which is 
due to him is dictated by the plain- 
est principles of reason, by which 
they profess to be governed ; and 
even their own poets bear testimo- 
ny tothe sentiments he delivers. 

If his hearers are unlearned and 
uncultivated, his language is plain 
and simple. If learned and polite, 
his whole demeanour is that of 
courtly urbanity. With the faithful 
but afflicted disciple, he could sym- 
pathize in language of the most 
touching tenderness. To _ those 
who have erred, but not beyond the 
hope of recovery, he could admin- 
ister correction with a faithful and 
prudent hand. Some he could save 
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‘‘ with fear pulling them out of the 
fire ;*? of others he could * have 
compassion making a difference.” 
And when a case of incorrigible 
perverseness, accompanied with 
daring effrontery occurred, and it 
became necessary for him to rive 
the flinty rock, he could rebuke 
with severity. 

But not withstanding the occa- 
sional variety in his language and 
mode of address, which his great 
object demanded, yet there are 
some circumstances, which would 
obviously tend to give his discours- 
es a considerable degree of uni- 
formity ; i.e. would make them uni- 
formly Didactic. 

It will be recollected that St. 
Paul was a Misstonary. His ap- 
propriate business was to plant the 
gospel. He had to take his hear- 
ers ‘* de novo,’ to commence with 
first principles, and could scarcely 
stay longer in a place than to in- 
struct hts flock in the rudiments of 
Christianity. 

The Jews, his brethren, were not 
to be charmed inio Christianity by 
the graces of elocution: If he 
would persuade them to be Chris- 
tians, he must go ‘to the law and 
and the testimony.” He must un- 
derstand and practice the laws ot 
sacred interpretation. He must 
reason with them gut of their own 
scriptures, ** proving and alleging 
that Jesus is the Christ.” 

To the Gentiles certainly, the 
whole system was new. He car- 
ried ‘‘new doctrines and strange 
things to their ears ;’’ and here the 
only thing that could avail,were facts 
and plain gbvious first principles. 

The epistles of St. Paul too, 
though written to Christians, were 
written mostly to those who were 
but partially instructed in the funda- 
mental doctrines—to. those who 
‘‘needed that some one should 
teach them again, which are the 
first principles of the oracles of 
God.” Of course wecannot ex- 
pect consistently with the great ob- 
ject the apostle had in- view ; the 
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higher strains of impassioned elo- 
quence. He could not speak in 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, nor 
like the celebrated orators of Greece 
and Rome, make his fervent ap- 
peal merely to the natural sympa- 
thies and passions of the heart. 

2. The apostle’s object made his 
discourses practical. It has been 
justly remarked, that the preaching 
‘of St. Paul, more than that of any 
other apostle, was doctrinal. His 
great learning—his profound and 
discriminating intellect—as well as 
his inspired wisdom, qualified him 
for this. But there is one circum- 
stance which ought never to be 
overlooked. St. Paul’s learned, 
critical, doctrinal discourses, are 
pracTicaL. He never pushes his 
researches beyond the point of 
practice. He never loses the 
Christian in the philosopher. He 
studied only that he might render 
himself approved as a workman. 
He entered the field of human sci- 
ence, only that he might discover 
what he might bring to the confirm- 
ation of practical truth. He ex- 
plored the deep things of divine rev- 
elation, only that he might find ar- 
suments to enforce duty, or consid- 
erations to inspire devotion : 

Thus if he alludes to the Olympic 
sames, in which ‘* they that run in 
a race, run all, but one receiveth 
the prize ;’’ his object is to induce 
his brethren to run with more alac- 
rity the christian race. If he al- 
ludes to the soldier’s panoply, and 
the soldier’s conflict—his object is 
to induce Christians to ** put on the 
whole armour of God; and fight, not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.”’ 

If he unfolds the sublime doctrine 
of the resurrection, his object is not 
to amuse the curious, by ingenious 
Speculation, but to disarm the last 
enemy of his sting, to enable the dy- 
ing Christian to exclaim in the ago- 
nies of dissolving nature, ‘¢O death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where 
is thy victory!’ That he might 
say to his beloved brethren, 
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‘‘Therefore be ye steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, in as much as ye 
know that your labour is not vain in 
the Lord.”’ 

lf at any time he is led into the 
mysterious depths of Divine Sov- 
reignity, his object‘is not to show the 
acuteness of his penetration,—not 
to establish some abstract principle, 
to make out an article of his creed, 
or prove a favourite point in his 
system of divinity. But he 1s la- 
bouring with a view toa case in 
hand. Here are Jews and Gentiles 
before him. The providences of 
God toward both, have been dark 
and mysterious. His object is to in- 
vestigate the subject, in order to 
vindicate the goodness and justice of 
God in the calling of the one, and 
the rejection of the other; and as 
if conscious that the subject was too 
deep for the human intellect, he 
emerges from the abyss with the 
exclamation, “‘ Oh the depths of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” 

3. The apostle’s object made his 
eloquence persuasive. It would 
have this effect in two ways—indi- 
rectly by its influence on himself, 
and directly, by its own weight and 
solemnity on the minds of his hear- 
ers. 

First; It had an influence on 
himself. It summoned and concen- 
trated-all the energies of his intel- 
lect, gave weight and stability to his 
judgment, interest to his counten- 
ance, earnestness to his gestures, 
and deep feeling to his utterance ; 
imparting to his whole demeanor, 
an indescribable significancy. Every 
look, every gesture, would be as 
another tongue speaking things un- 
utterable. 

Secondly : It would have a direct 
influence on the minds of others. 
The end for which he spoke, as we 
have seen, was not to amuse but to 
save his hearers. The object 
which actuated the apostle in bring- 
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ing forward all the great truths and 
doctrines of revelation, rendered 
them doubly solemn and affecting. 

The doctrine of human depravity, 
for instance, when presented not 
with a view to make out a system of 
divinity ; but for the clear purpose 
of making men feel their depravity, 
and thus to lead them to the Saviour 
would come home with dreadful in- 
terest. They would not probably 
retire extolling the preacher, or 
congratulating themselves on account 
of their orthodoxy ; but condemning 
themselves on account of their sins. 

Such was the devotion of the 
apostle to his object, that it could 
not be concealed. He compels you 
te look to the end he is pursuing, 
and not at him. This rises and ts 
magnified, till it fills the mental vis- 
sion, and you know not, and care not, 
by whose instrumentality the image 
is presented. It seems not to be Sé. 
Paul, but the Judgment which makes 
Felix tremble. Not St. Paul, but 
his reasoning, which almost per- 
suades King Agrippa. Not St. 


Paul, but the ¢ruth he declared, 
which made the Jews * cry out, and 


cast off their clothes, and throw 
dust into the air.”’ 

It is true that the highest effect 
of eloquence is not to be attained by 
a single trait or characteristic of the 
speaker ;—but there is, to say the 
least, something noble, something 
truly affecting, to see a great man 
willing to forget himself :—who ina 
his concern for others, is willing 
‘¢to impart to them, not the gospel 
of God only ; but his own life also;” 
—who compels you by his own ex- 


ample to overlook the littleness of 


private interests, and fix your adimir- 
ing eyes on scenes momentous as 
the judgment, and solemn as eter- 
nity. 

Such is a concise view of the elo- 
quence of St. Paul. Ifthe princi- 
ples which we have laid down and 
endeavoured to illustrate are cor- 
rect, we have the foundation for 
several interesting remarks. 
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First. We see the reason why so 
many attend more to the preacher, 
than to the truths he delivers. 
Louis XIV. once said to Massillon, 
‘‘When I hear other preachers, | 
usually go home praising them, but 
when I hear you, I go home condem- 
ning myself.’’ It is a lamentable fact, 
that the preaching of the gospel, 
which was ordained of God as the 
instrument of snatching immortal 
souls from perdition, should be con- 
verted into the mere instrument of 
charming their fancies. O, it is 
dreadful, to see an assembly of can- 
didates for eternity, sitting for an 
hour to speculate on the preacher! 
—to watch his motions, to be delight- 
ed only with the melody of his 
voice, the smoothness and grandeur 
of bis periods, and the sprightly im- 
ages of his fancy !—and then care- 
lessly retiring from the house of 
worship, remembering only what 
they never should have noticed, and 
praising what perhaps ought rather 
to be condemned,—the manner of 
the preacher! But so itis. Nor 
must the fault be attributed to the 
people alone. Shall not the hear- 
ers attend to what the preacher 
does? If his object be to please by 
his gestures, his language, or bis 
wit; shall they not be pleased with 
his language or his wit? How can 
he expect that his hearers will be so- 
lemn when fetrifles? How canhe 
expect that even the truth will go to 
their hearts when it does not come 
from his own ? 

When aminister sees in his audi- 
ence anair of levity or indifference, 
here an idle gaze, and there a wan- 
ton smile—he ought to pause and 
ask himself—am I preaching in God's 
stead to this assembly ? Do | feel 
for their welfare 2? Am I preaching 
for Christ? He onght to consider, 
whether he and his people are not 
too justly described in the language 
of God to his prophet; “ They 
come unto thee as the people com- 
eth, and they sit before thee as my 
people, and they hear thy words. 
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put they will not do them, for with 
their mouth they shew much love, 
but their heart goeth after covet- 
ousness. And, lo! thou art unto 
them as avery lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument, for they hear 
thy words, but they do them not.’’* 
Secondly. We have a _ good 
standard of preaching. St. Paul is 
, model. In him we see what is the 
legitimate end of the ministry—to 
persuade men to become reconciled 
to God. Wesee too, the best meta- 
od of effecting thisend. Preaching 
must be pertinent, practical, and 
ersuasive. ‘To conform to this 
standard, the minister must adapt 
his discourses to the condition of his 
hearers. Some he must win by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
others he must persuade by the ter- 
rors ofthe law.’’ He must be prac- 
tical. He must not preach to 
amuse himself or his hearers. He 
may have learning, but he must not 
preach to display it. He must preach 
doctrine ; not as a matter of specula- 
tion, nor as a_sectary to make 
proselytes to a party, or a system, 
but he must bring all his stores of 
learning, all his science and philos- 
ophy, and all the doctrines of revela- 
tion, to bear onthe pointofpractice - 
tomake men better. And above all, if 
he would be persuasive, he must have 
his heartinthe work. He must feel 
like St. Paul, ‘‘wo is me if I preach 
not the gospel.’’ He must love his 
hearers. He must ‘be willing to 
spend and be spent for them.”’ He 
must look forward to that solemn 
scene, when he will meet them all 
at the judgment seat, where he and 
they will receive their final doom. 
Thirdly ; 1f such ought the minis- 
ter to be, what ought the hearers to 
be? What then! must a minister 
adapt his preaching to the condition 
of his hearers, and shall his hearers 
be offended, when he points out 
their condition? When he gives 
every one a portion and seems to 


*“Pzekiel xxxill. 33. 
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say to each individual, ** thou art 


the man? .Must a minister conse- 
crate all his learning and talents to 
the sole end of edifying his hearers, 
and shall they turn his discourses 
into a subject of vain curiosity, or 
idle speculation? Must a minister, 
at the hazard of his soul, bring for- 
ward the great truths and doctrines 
of the bible, with the sole view that 
his people should receive them to 
their hearts, and practice them ,in 
their lives; and shall his people 
receive them only to trample them 
under foot, or make them the mere 
sport of opinion ? 

Or shall a minister spend and be 
spent for his hearers—shall he 
count no labours or sufferings too 
great to be endured, and being ex- 
ceedingly desirous of them, be wil- 
ling ‘‘ to impart, not the gospel of 
God only, but his own life also,”’ 
because they are dear unto him,— 
and shall his people have no con- 
cern for themselves—no solicitude 
for their own salvation, and make 
not a single efiort to secure it! 

“Ife that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.”’ 

L,. 


es 


The Reasons why Mankind reject 
the Gospel. 


A SERMON. 


Luke xvi. 31.—If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though 

_ one rose from the dead. 


This passage is the close of a 
very interesting parable. Our Say- 
iour here teaches us that the soul, 
immediately after death, enters up- 
ona state of happiness or misery. 
The rich man and Lazarus, who 
form the subject of this parable, are 
represented as having their des- 
tinies fixed for eternity as soon as 
their souls had left their bodies. 
The one /fts up his eyes, being in 
torments; the other ts carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
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The rich man in the world of 
misery is represented as seeing 
Abraham afar off, and the poor beg- 
gar whom he had despised in this 
world enjoying the most perfect 
felicity in his bosom. He then cries, 
in the most earnest manner, that 
Abraham would have compassion 
on him, and provide some way to 
relieve him from that insupportable 
pain which he suffered. If no great- 
er favour can be granted him, he 
earnestly begs that Lazarus may be 
sent, even with one drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue. After 
Abraham informed him that there 
was no communication between 
those two worlds, he intercedes, in 
the most feeling manner, in behalf 
of his five bretbren who were still 
in the land of hope. The unhappy 
man, ruined and in despair, entreats 
that Lazarus may be sent to testify 
to his brethren concerning the aw- 
ful realities of the invisible world ; 
that, by exciting them to repentance, 
they might escape the wrath to 
come. -butthis entreaty was equal- 
the former. 


ly unavailing with 
Abraham says to him, If they hear 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither 


will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. 

Perhaps some may imagine that 
if Lazarus had gone from the invisi- 
ble world, and informed those five 
men of the wretched condition of 
their brother, and also of the happy 
state to which he was exalted, they 
would have repented of their sins, 
and made effectual preparation for 
death. Infidels doubtless suppose, 
that if one of their deceased friends 
should arise from the dead, and sol- 
emnly declare to them that there is 
indeeda heaven and a hell,—that the 
Gospel is a revelation from God, and 
that, without faith and repentance 
they must be forever miserable, 
they should then embrace the reli- 
gion of the Gospel, and love and 
obey the God whose character it 
unfolds. But in this they greatly 
mistake. They would be no nearer 
embracing the gospel than they now 
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are. ‘Those who reject the gospel, 
against the overwhelming arguments 
by which it is supported, would not 
be persuaded if one should actually 
arise from the dead; or even if an 
angel should come down from heay. 
to confirm it. The witness of saints 
or angels would indeed be great. 
But the witness of God is greater. 
Testimony is borne, in God’s word, 
to the same things which would be 
told us by one that should come 
from the dead. He that rejects 
this testimony makes God a liar. 

I shall take occasion from the 
text to examine the reasons why 
mankind refuse to believe the gos- 
pel. ‘These reasons may be divided 
into two classes, negative and af- 
Sirmative. In examining the nega- 
tive reasons, I observe, 

Ist. That men do not reject the 
gospel because there is any defect 
in the character of God as it is there 
revealed. | 

Every attribute of the divine 
character, as disclosed in the gospel, 
is such as becomes the infinite Je- 
hovah. ‘The scripture writers have 
not, in a solitary instance, given any 
account either of his nature or ac- 
tions, which is not perfectly suited 
to the most exact, and most exalted 
ideas which can be formed of per- 
fection. Nothing debasing, nothing 
unworthy, nothing but what is infi- 
nitely excellent has any connexion 
with the Jehovah of the gospel. 
To his character nothing can be 
added, and from it nothing can be 
taken, to render him more deserving 
of the highest love and adoration oi 
the whole intelligent universe. 
Whenever he is described as acting, 
he acts like a God; and whenever 
as speaking, he speaks like a God. 
God said, let there be light ; ani 
there was light. He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and % 
stood fast. All his actions are dic- 
tated by boundless wisdom and be- 
nevolence. All the powers of his 
infinite mind are supremely devoted 
to produce the greatest possible 
good to the moral universe. ‘‘ The 
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Bible forms the only portrait. be- 
neath the sun in which is seen the 
likeness of a God.’?—Mankind then 
do not reject the gospel because 
any defect can be found in the char- 
acter of God. Nor, 

Yndly. Do men refuse to believe 
the gospel because any fault can be 
found with its design. 

It is the design of the gospel 
to accomplish the —_ salvation 
of an endless multitude of im- 
mortal beings. To rebels against 
the divine government, and heirs of 
eternal death, it brings tidings of 
vardon, deliverance, and acceptance 

with God. In whatever point of 
view we examine the design of the 
gospel, we shall find it, like the 
character of its divine Author, infi- 
nitely benevolent. Wherever it is 
believed and obeyed, there good, 
and good only is done. Let the re- 
ligion of the gospel be embraced by 
a family ; how benign, how heaven- 
ly are its effects! Disobedience to 
parents, and abuse of children cease, 
and parental affection, and filial obe- 
dience ensue ; and the whole circle 
is full of peace and joy. Spread it 
through a nation; and how soon 
would fraud, oppression, and party 
spirit cease ; and the people, how- 
ever much at variance before, live 
together like brethren. Diffuse it 
over the world. Let all be under 
its influence, and governed by its 
dictates; and a scene would ensue 
the most glorious, the most lovely 
that the world eversaw. The wil- 
derness and solitary place would in- 
deed be glad ; and the desert rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. The de- 
sign of the gospel then cannot be 
urged in justification of those who 
reject it. Nor, 
_3dly. Do mankind refuse to be- 
lieve the gospel because there is 
any thing unreasonable in its requi- 
sitions. 

We are required in the gospel to 
love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and with all our soul, and 
with all our mind, and with all our 
“trength. Now if the character of 


God is so excellent as has been de- 
scribed, there surely is nothing un- 
reasonable in this requisition; so 
far from it, that it is the demand of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. As 
God possesses every perfection both 
natural and moral in an infinite de- 
gree, he is certainly an object wor- 
thy of our supreme love. It must 
be remembered also that we are his 
by creation and preservation ; more 
completely so than any thing can be 
ours. Even the air we breathe is 
the gift of God. So that not only 
the inherent excellence of God’s 
character requires us to love him 
with all the- heart, but also our rela- 
tion to him as dependent beings. 
Are any of us, my hearers, so com- 
pletely depraved, so utterly lost to 
every particle of virtue, as to esteem 
it unreasonable to love such a Be- 
ing,—a Being who feeds and clothes 
us,—who sent his son to redeem 
us, and whose pure and exalted 
character will be celebrated with 
joy and ecstasy by the redeemed 
throughout the ceaseless ages of 
eternity? If we have such hearts 
let us no longer deny our depravity. 
Let us no longer contend even for 
one spark of native goodness. 
Hearts that will not love such a God, 
are hard indeed. Depravity is writ- 
ten on them in capitals, so that he 
who runs may read. 

The gospel also requires us to 
exercise a spirit of universal benev- 
olence ; to love our neighbour as 
ourselves; to do good to all men, 
whether enemies or friends. How- 
ever repugnant the exercise of such 
a disposition may be to the natural 
feelings of the human heart, still it 
is the most lovely, the most godlike 
disposition which can be possessed 
by man. The benevolence of God 
is the glory of his character. To 
be benevolent therefore is to be 
like God, like angels, like all be- 
ings who have any moral excellence 
of character. In this way we re- 
nounce our native loathsome char- 
acter; we abandon our supreme 
selfishness, which is so infinitely 
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odious in the sight of God, and as- 
sume a character which all holy be- 
ings admire ; a character like that 
of the assembly of the first-born in 
heaven. Who then has the impi- 
ety to pretend that the gospel re- 
quires an unreasonable service 
when it demands of us supreme love 
to God, and to love our neighbor 
as ourselves? He, who has, is 
wholly destitute both of wisdom and 
virtue, is an enemy of all good, and 
an outcast from the divine kingdom. 

The gospel further requires of 
us faith and repentance. If sin is 
an infinite evil,—if it is destructive 
of the happiness of the universe, 
and abominable in the sight of God ; 
and if all mankind are sinners,— 
rebels against the divine govern- 
ment, and subject to the condemn- 
ing sentence of a most righteous law; 
who will charge the Almighty with 
unreasonableness in requiring us to 
repent and forsake sin and to exer- 
cise faith in the Redeemer as the 
only condition on which we can ob- 
tain forgiveness of our sins, and find 
acceptance with God. ? 

It must be remembered also that 
all the requisitions of the gospel tend 
directly to promote the best good 
of him who complies with them. 
What joy can be compared to that 
which arises from loving God with 
all the heart, and serving him 
with -a’ willing mind? What can 
be more amiable, more heavenly 
than the exercise of a spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence? What is so 
becoming, so honorable in such 
guilty beings as we are, as to hum- 
ble ourselves before a_ sin-hating 
God,—to weep, and mourn, and 
rend our hearts for our sins, and re- 
pent in dust and ashes? Say not 
with Hume, that repentance is 
meanness. All meanness is sin. 
God requires us to repent; but 
never requires us to sin. What! 
is it an act of meanness to sorrow 
that we have offended the infinite 
Jehovah, and by our sins crucified 
the Lord of glory afresh, and ruined 
our souls forever, unless this great 
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and good Being is pleased to extend 
his arm to our relief? He who 
says this,—he who ¢hinks this, has 
no experimental acquaintance with 
the subject. Such a person is stil] 
in the gall of bitterness, -a captive 
under sin, and led about by satan 
at his will. Repentance, in itself 
considered, is indeed painful. But 
when we take into view iis reasona- 
bleness and the blessed effects 
which follow, it is pleasing. As it 
is beautifully expressed by Mrs, 
Steele : 


‘‘ Let humble, penitential woe, 
‘¢In painful, pleasing anguish flow.” 


4thly. Mankind do not reject the 
gospel because the evidence of its 
divine origin is not of the best, and 
most convincing nature. 

We know, my hearers, that the 
gospel which we preach to you is 
true. We know that it is not a cun- 
ningly devised fable. Its truth is 
supported by such unquestionable 
arguments as, on any other subject, 
would remove every doubt. At 
one time we appeal to a series of 
prophecies, some of which were 
written more than than three thou- 
sand years ago, and are daily fulfil- 
ling before our eyes; at another, 
to a train of miracles wrought on 
various occasions and before mul- 
titudes of people, recorded by men 
who were themselves eye-witnesses; 
men of sound judgment, and strict in- 
tegrity. At one time we present to 
your view the purity, the sublimity, 
and the harmony of the scriptures: 
at another, the sincerity, competcn- 
cy, and goodness of the writers. At 
one time we appeal to the succes: 
of the gospel, destitute of every 
worldly recommendation, and in the 
face of the most powertul opposi- 
tion; at another, to the blood of the 
best of men, and the consent of men 
of the greatest genius and learning. 
Each of these arguments is 1n It: 
self conclusive; but all of them unl 
ted bear down like a mighty tor 
rent, every thing that opposes. Wé 
affirm then that no better evidenc® 
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in support of the gospel can be had, 
or even wished for, than that which 
we actually have; and if you will 
not believe such evidence, you 
would not be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead. 

I now proceed as was proposed, 

Il. To examine the affirmative 
reasons why mankind reject the 
gospel. And, 

ist. Men are displeased with the 
character which is given of them- 
selves in the gospel. 

Mankind are represented in the 
scriptures as being enemies to God, 
and of course to all good; as not 
being subject to the law of God; 
as dead in trespasses and sins ; as 
naving every imagination of the 
‘thoughts of their hearts evil, only 
evil, and that continually; as_pos- 
sessing hearts fully set in them to 
do evil; and as having madness in 
their hearts while they live. This 
is indeed a loathsome character ; 
and it is no wonder if we wish to 
excuse ourselves from possessing it. 
But if it is true that we are so de- 
praved, so destitute of every virtu- 
ous principle, why should we be 
displeased to have our real charac- 
ter laid open to our view? Ke- 
member that this representation is 
given by him who knows our hearts 
better than we do ourselves. It is 
given by him who searcheth the 
heart, and trieth the reins of the 
children of men. 

This doubtless is the great rea- 
son why so many refuse to believe 
the gospel. ‘They cannot believe 
that they are so bad as the Bible 
represents them tobe. They think 
that they have by nature, to say the 
least, one spark of goodness; and 
that by their own exertions they 
can blow up this spark, so that it 
will pervade the whole heart. We 
call upon them for an example of a 
heart that has been thus renewed 
by sparks of its own kindling. But 
they can produce none. For one 
solitary example, we offer to yield 
the point, and no longer contend for 
the entire depravity of the human 
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heart, a doctrine so offensive to un- 
godly men. If the scriptural ac- 
count of the character of man was 
calculated to foster self-righteous- 
ness, and flatter human pride, there 
would be no great difficulty in per- 
suading such men to embrace the 
gospel. But as the case is, they 
loathe it, and cast it away. 

2dly. Mankind dislike the duties 
enjoined in the gospel. 

To repent and believe are insist- 
ed on as daties of the first impor- 
tance, and as indispensible to sal- 
vation. But mankind naturally hate 
both faith and repentance. They 
are required in the gospel to follow 
holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. But holiness is the 
object of their loathing. They are 
also required to love God with all 
the heart. But to this they are ut- 
terly opposed. ‘They hate God’s 
character ; they hate his govern- 
ment, they hate his laws. They 
find in the gospel a command to love 
their neighbour as themselves. But 
they are no less hostile to this duty 
than to others. They are, it is 
true, willing to perform this duty, 
if they can be first assured that their 
neighbour loves them, and is dispo- 
sed to do them good. But our Sav- 
ior says, If ye love them which love 
you, what reward bave ye? Do 
not even the Publicans the same ? 

I wish my audience distinctly to 
remember that we are not descri- 
bing the conduct of open Infidels 
merely.; but we intend all who do 
not cordially embrace the gospel, 
and receive it as the word of the 
living God. It is true that there 
are vast multitudes who are willing 
to exercise faith, if they may be 
permitted to define it. But it must 
be a historical or speculative faith, 
—a faith without works ; which the 
Apostle declares to be dead, being 
alone. For that faith which works 
by love and purifies the heart, they 
have no relish. They are also ma- 
ny times willing to repent, if such 
a repentance as that of Judas or 
Saul will answer the purpose,— 
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that sorrow of the world which work- 
eth death. But that godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance unto 
life, they cannot away with. Mul- 
titudes are perfectly willing to read 
their Bibles, to pray, to attend 
punctually on the worship of the 
sanctuary, and to perform all the 
external duties of religion, and that 
ina manner both decent and sol- 
emn. But they forget that the 
heart is at all required in this ser- 
vice. And when the gospel and its 
ministers tell them that all this is 
nothing where the heart Is not con- 
cerned, they are offended ; and, 
like Naaman from the Prophet Eli- 
sha, they go away inarage. When 
they are informed that in all these 
things there is no heart, no religion, 
no real love to God or man, and 
that therefore they cannot be ac- 
cepted, they exclaim with their 
brethren of old, These are hard 
sayings, who can hear them ? 

3dly. Mankind are displeased 
with the terms of salvation present- 
ed in the gospel. 

{f men would be saved on the 
conditions of the gospel, they must 
cast away all self-dependence,— 
lie low at the footstool of sovereign 
mercy,—and, deeply sensible of 
their sin and misery, plead nothing 
but the merits and righteousness of 
Christ for acceptance with Gol. 
Every act on the part of the sinner 
which even looks like merit is for- 
ever excluded from the plan of 
salvation ; and, if he is ever saved, 
he must give all the praise and glo- 
ry to another. When the natural 
man reads in the gospel that he must 
be saved wholly by grace, and not 
by works of righteousness which he 
has done, his heart rises in opposi- 
tion, and utterly refuses to comply 
with such humiliating terms for sal- 
vation. Allow him to be, even in 
a smali degree, his own Saviour, and 
his hostility would, in some meas- 
ure, cease. We should naturally 
suppose, independent of the fact, 
that mankind would rejoice to be 
sayed in a manner so easy and so 
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cheap. But their conduct shows 
that they are offended ; and, like 
Naaman the leper, they go away, 
determined to let their loathsome 
disease, their leprosy of sin, take its 
course, and suffer the dreadful con- 
sequence. There is not an impen- 
itent sinner, in this house, if he re- 
ally believes in the immortality of 
the soul, the future happiness of 
the righteous, and the misery of the 
wicked, who would net go on his 
hands and knees from one end of 
this continent to the other, if in this 
way he could purchase salvation. 
Why then refuse this inestimable 
blessing when brought to your door? 
Why are you offended when invited 
to put on the robe of righteousness 
already wrought out to your hand? 
Why reject the gospel when it pre- 
scribes to you terms of salvation de- 
vised by infinite wisdom and bound- 
less love? Why lie there and die 
in your sins, when you may be sa- 
ved without money and without 
The terms are so honour- 
able to God, as if nothing but his 
honour had been consulted when 
he devised them; and at the same 
time so benevolent and so reasona- 
ble, as if he devised them only for 
your good. Why then do you not 
rejoice that you may be saved on 
these terms? Yea, why do you 
not rejoice that you may be saved 
on any terms? The great difficulty 
in the way is, the pride of your 
heart. You had much rather come 
before God with the spirit of the 
Pharisee, and thank him that you 
are not as other men are, and plead, 
in justification, your own good deeds, 
than smite upon your breast, and 
say with the Publican, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner. No wonder 
then, so long as you possess these 
feelings, that you refuse cordially 
to embrace the gospel. 

4thly. Mankind reject the gospel 
because they read in it their own 
condemnation. 

It is natural for us, my hearers, 
to delight in sin, and to indulge our 
selves in those practices which the 
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gospel wholly forbids. We are not 
inclined by nature to humanity, 
meekness, forbearance, long-suffer- 
ing, and self-denial. But the gos- 
pel plainly enjoins these duties, and 
insists On our performing them; 
and in case we refuse, it threatens 
us with everlasting destruction in 
the prison of hell. He therefore, 
who is conscious that he does not 
perform these duties, and that he 
has no heart to perform them, 
whenever he opens his bible, reads 
his own condemnation on every 
page. While men continue in sin, 
and in the indulgence of their lusts, 
the gospel affords them not even 
one ray of hope or comfort. On 
the contrary, they find it full of the 
most awful judgments denounced 
against them for their impenitence 
and unbelief. They read that God 
is angry with the wicked every day ; 
that they are reserved for the day 
of destruction ; and that they shall 
be turned into hell, where their 
worm cieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. Behold, the day com- 
eth when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not 
God, and obey not his gospel, who 
shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of his pow- 
er. Horror shall cover them, and 
shame shall be upon all their faces. 
And the smoke of their torment 
shall ascend up forever and ever. 

These, and the like dreadful 
threatenings the sinner _ finds 
throughout the scriptures. He 
there reads also that he is accounta- 
ble, not only for his words and ac- 
lions, but likewise for his thoughts. 
We need not then be surprised that 
30 many of our feliow men reject a 
book, whose doctrines, and precepts 
are so contrary to their natural dis- 
positions, and so opposed to those 
practices which they supremely 
love. 

If any of my audience are guilty 
f rejecting the gospel, let me in 
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application of the subject, request 
them to consider seriously on what 
ground they stand. I entreat you 
to examine faithfully the arguments 
by which the truth of the scriptures 
is supported. Spare no pains here. 
Ktemember that your immortal souls 
are concerned, that your all is at 
stake. On the decision of the ques- 
tion, life and death, heaven and hell 
are depending Examine them 
thoroughly before you decide. 

If you reject the gospel because 
you wish it were not true, as is the 
case with all infidels, your folly is 
supreme. Will your wishing the 
bible to be false, prove it to be so? 
If you can persuade yourselves in- 
to the belief that the gospel is not 
from God, do you imagine you shall 
be safe and happy ? Do you think 
the bible is all that makes your 
situation alarming, and that by re- 
jecting it, you are out of danger? 
Re not deceived. Remember that 
truth is not founded on the gospel ; 
but the gospel on truth. If the 
things revealed in the bible con- 
cerning God, and the character and 
future destiny of our race, are now 
true, they would have been equally 
so, provided no revelation had been 
given. The nature of truth cannot 
be altered, whether you believe it or 
not. Itis a gross mistake to imagine 
that your danger arises from the bi- 
ble. It is there only made known 
to you, and the method of escape. 
If there is any danger with the gos- 
pel, it is equally great without it. 
If God is now determined to cause 
the wicked to lie down in everlast- 
ing burnings, he was so determined 
before a revelation was given. In 
vain then do you hope for safety by 
rejecting the gospel. 

In all doubtful cases, (even ad- 
mitting this to be a doubtful case,) 
wisdom directs that you should take 
the safe side. There can be no 
danger in embracing the gospel. 
But in rejecting it, your danger 
may be infinite. Even ifthe Bible 
were not true, still he who be- 
lieves it, and conforme his Jife to its 
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precepts, will be just as well off in 
the end, as he who rejects it. An- 
nthilation admits of no distinction. 
If it should be true, what will be- 
come of infidels? How unwise! 
how infatuated is he who rejects 
the gospel! How ought the infidel 
to tremble, to weep, and mourn in 
view of those awful sufferings which 
are soon to be his portion! His 
situation is dreadful. His prospects 
are replete with horror. He will 
zo down to the grave, hopeless and 
in despair. He will lose bis immor- 
talsoul. He will lose heaven; and 
with the loss of heaven, he will lose 
his all. 

But, my brethren, there is anoth- 
er class of men besides open infidels, 
who are guilty of virtually rejecting 
the gospel. ‘Those who compose 
this class may be called practical 
infidels, or men of a mere specula- 
tive faith; such as profess to be- 
lieve in the truth, but do not obey 
it. Permit me to remind you, my 
hearers, who belong to this class, 
that your situation is peculiarly 
dangerous. You will doubtless say 
that a mere speculative belief is 
better than downright infidelity. In 
one sense it Is. But if, by its “being 
better you intend that it is more 
likely to justify you before God, 
you greatly mistake. If you ap- 
pear in the presence of your Judge, 
having never exercised a beliet 
different from this, you will no more 
be admitted to heaven than you 
would be, had you been infidels in 
the most absolute sense. Such per- 
sons are like unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass. For he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his 
way, and straitway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was. In the 
language of another.* ‘* They 
know the gospel in theory, but 
they are strangers to its divine eff- 
cacy. Of all “the various charac- 
ters we have to deal with in our 
ministry, these are the most un- 
likely to ensure success. When 
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we endeavour to convince the ig. 
norant, or to rouse the unthinking, 
we feel some hope. But as for 
those of you who have heard the 
gospel from your infancy, or have 
sat under it long enough to learn 
distinctly and familiarly all the 
truths it contains,—who know eye. 
ry thing we can advance—who be. 
lieve every thing we can prove,— 
who can even contend earnestly for 
the fuith once delivered to the saints, 
and rest satisfied, regardless of the 
influence of these things on your 
hearts and lives, you, are the 
most likely to drive ministers to 
despair. We preach. You ac- 
knowledge, and admire. But you 
discover no more concern to obtain 
the one thing needful we propose, 
than if you were persuaded we 
called you to follow a cunningly de- 
vised fable. You confess that there 
is a hell, and that its misery is ex- 
treme. But you never take one 
step to avoid it. We say, death is 
rapidly approaching you, and that 
the Judge stundeth before the dvor. 
You answer yes, and slumber on. 
I need not say you are not Chris- 
tians, that you are wholly unlike 
them; for vou are acquainted with 
all this. You do not mistake your 
condition. You know that you are 
in a state of condemnation ; and are 
still at ease! O what a paradox are 
you! Nothing can be so offensive 
to the Supreme Being as this state 
of inactivity. He would that you 
were either cold or hot. Since yo 
know your Lord’s will, and do it 
not, you will be beaten with many 
stripes. It will be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for you. What 
means do you ever expect will 
prove effectual to your conversion’ 
You are sermon-proof. A. bible 
has poured forth all its treasures 
before you. It has thrown down 
at your feet heaven and hell. But 
it has excited neither hope nor 
fear.” 

Let me entreat you, my fellow- 
sinners, no longer to remain indit- 
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ferent to the great truths of the 
zospel. Give yourselves no rest, 
think of no rest, till you find ina 
well grounded hope that you are 
of that happy number who believe to 
the saving of the soul. Call to mind 
that your opportunities for becom- 
ing savingly acquainted with God 
will soon be gone forever. You 
know not how soon your last Sabbath 
may set in darkness, and the last 
sound of mercy die upon your ears. 
Remember that you are going on 
to eternity as fast as the wheels of 
time can carry you. ‘The interpo- 
sition of a world could not retard 
your progress. You are hastening 
also to the judgment. Soon, very 
aoon will you stand before the bar 
of God. Of what avail then will be 
your mere speculative faith, your 
cold, heartless morality ? How will 
you then need to be clothed in the 
pure white robe of the righteousness 
of Christ, and to have this Almighty 
Advocate to plead your cause? I en- 
eutreat you, my dear hearers, to re- 
remember that beyond the grave, no 
gospel will be preached. No voice 
of mercy, in the future world, will 
ever reach yourears. No Saviour 
there will expiate your sins, and no 
forgiving God receive your souls. 
O that you were wise, that you under- 
stood this, that you would consider 
your latter end ! 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


The question which has been so 
often discussed with great zeal, 
whether Saturday evening or Sun- 
day evening is to be regarded asa 
part of holy time, seems to be not 
much agitated at present, though 
the same difference of opinion pre- 
vails as formerly. If the question 
cannot be clearly settled, as its his- 
tory seems to show that it cannot, 
by a reference to the scriptures, it 
might perhaps, in this age of catho- 
licism, be determined on the ground 
of expediency.—If either of the dis- 
puted evenings should make a part 
of the Sabbath, it is obviously desira- 
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ble that Christians should be agreed 
Which ; since in the existing state ot 
things,neither will be keptasitshould 
be. It not unfrequently happens that 
people are ignorant of the practice 
of each other, and while one sets 
apart Saturday evening that he may 
‘* remember the Sabbath day to keep if 
holy,”’ he is interrupted by the unfin- 
ished worldly business of his neigh- 
bour, with whom holy time does not 
begin till the following morning : oy 
while the inmates of one family are 
listening on Sabbath evening to the 
instructions of its pious head, who 
would fain keep the day holy to the 
end thereof, they are broken off by 
the intrusion of others who end their 
Sabbath at the tea-table. This di- 
versity of opinion not only disturbs 
the practice, but unsettles the minds 
of many in relation to the subject. If 
I am not mistaken, there are some 
even among serious people, who 
would be at a loss to answer the 
enquiry, which of the two evenings 
they do profess to keep. Both are 


reduced in their minds, to a kind of 


medium quality, half way between 
holy and secular time; and while 
they would be pained at the thought 
of breaking the Sabbath, they do 
not feel free to devote either even- 
ing entirely to wordly purposes, but 
yet do many things on both, which 
if done while the sun was above 
the horizon, they would regard as a 
profanation of the Lord’s day. 1 
will only add,—as longas the present 
difference of opinion shall exist, 
“let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind,’’ and let his decis- 
ion be made known. This is his 
duty not only to Him who “ blessed 
the Sabbath day and hallowed it,’’ 
but also to his pious neighbor, who 
would neither interrupt his devo- 
tions nor be interrupted in his 
own. 

The following remarks on this 
subject are from asermon preached 
more than a century since, to a 
New-England audience ; the same 
from which your last number con- 
tains an extract. M, 
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‘Tis a thousand pitties, that by 
the Dispute about the Two Evenings 
before and after the LORDS-DAY, 
the LORDS- DAY itself should suf- 
fer any Injuries. ‘The Lords-Day 
has an Evening that belongs, asa 
part of Holy Time, unto it. But 
Good men, and some very Godly 
Observers of the Lords-Day, are 
not agreed, which Evening is to be 
observed, that which goes before, 
er that which comes after: And 
the corruption of many (who I sup- 
pose would count it a very hard 
Law, which was Enacted as long 
ago as K. Edgars Time in England, 
That the Sabbath should begin on 
Satureday at three a Clock in the Af- 


ternoon and continue til} break of 


Day on Monday :) takes occasion 
from this Disagreement, for to keep 
no Evening at all; Yea, between two 
neglected Evenings, the Lords-day 
falls to the Ground. I will not here 
undertake to decide the Centrover- 
sy ; I will concede unto both Opin- 
ions, & yet you shall Suffer me a 
little, and I will show you, that I have 
yet to speak on Gods behalf. 

First, Those of you, my Preth- 
ren, that won’t allow the preceding 
Evening, to be a part of the Sabbath; 
altho’ you cannot but confess, it was 
of old so: Yet, Syrs, You will al- 
low, that there should be 4 Prep- 
aration for the Sabbath. It seems im- 
plied in that word, Remember the 
Sabbath day ; Be mindful of it, make 
Ready for it, Let it not surprize 
you unprepared for it. It was the 
Custome of the Jews, to begin that 
preparation at Three a Clock in 
the Afternoon. And shall we Chris- 
tians, do nothing for Preparation! 
When the Lords-day is coming. the 
Lord Himself is in some sort Com- 
ing ; And, Wilt thou not prepare to 
meet thy God, O Christiane The 
Lord Jesus Christ calls to thee 
afore-hand, as to Zacheus, Make 
haste, and come down, for this Day I 
snust be with thee. Dispose and Dis- 
patch thy Encumbrances off thy 
Hand, yea, and off thy Mind also, 
as the Lords-Day is approaching. 


Saturday and Sabbath Evenings. 
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And be Engaged ia suitable Deyo. 
tions, gn the preceding Evening. 
Certainly, ’Tis a proposal that can. 
not be Cavilled at! At least, the 
Renowned Churches of Bohemia, | 
am sure, did not think it so, wher 
they made and kept such strict Or. 
ders, about this Evening, as we 
know they did. People sometimes 
continue drowned in the Hurries of 
this World, after ’tis Dark, the 
Evening before the Sabbath. Ask 
"em, and they’! tell you, They have 
not yet begun the Sabbath. Alas, man, 
at this rate, [I am afraid, Thou wil; 
never Begin a Sabbath at all. But 
a more dreadful word than that, 
cannot be spoken ? 

Secondly : Those of you my 
Brethren, that won’t allow the En- 
suing Evening to bea part of the 
Sabbath ; but suppose that the 
Stars of Heaven are hung out for to 
proclaine unto us, a liberty to re- 
turn unto the Things of Earth: 
Yet, Syrs, you will allow, that Se- 
rious Christians, will be loth to let 
the Impressions of the Sabbath, 
wear off immediately. [is a Lamen- 
tation, and should be for a Lamen- 
tation, unto all the Friends of God, 
That there is more Sin against the 
Lord committed the Ensuing Even- 
ing after the Lords-Day, than per- 
haps on any one Day of the Week 
beside ; and that we so often then 
let our Children and our Servants, 
run into so much Temptation. 
Christian, Why should we lose the 
Heat of the Day, (as one aptly Ex- 
presses it,) in the cool of the Even- 
ing? Why should we let useless 
Discourses, huritul Distractions, 
carnal Excursions, in the Evening, 
Extinguish the frame which the De- 
votions of the Day had Enkindled in 
us ? Why should we not confine our 
selves to Savoury Conferences, if we 
must Salley forth to Conferences ; 
and confine our Houses to a Kegu- 
lar Discipline, that the Lords-Day 
may not be buried in its Evening, ¥ 
be put out in obscure Darkness / 
Bells, and Saints, of a good Metal, 
will keep the Sounds when the 
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Strokes are over. In brief, much 
of Scandal might be prevented if 
the Two Evenings were less Inva- 
ded. And less Invaded they would 
be, if our Delight in God were what 
it ought to be. Delight in God 
would make us on the Lords-Day, 
eyen to say, if we could with Joshua 
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Thou Sun, stand still ! Or to wish at 
least with a Jewish Rabbi, Let my 
portion be to begin the Sabbath with 
those of Tiberias. who begin it soon- 
er than others; and to conclude it 
with those of Tsepphore, who con- 
tinue it longer than others. 














sjMiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Moran ASTRONOMY. 


Fatract from a Late Thanksgiving 
Sermon. 


Psalm cvil. 8th.—Ohk that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men !/ 


Unxess the Lord were good, he 
would not be worthy of praise. 
That he is good appears from his 
works. He is the Creator of all 
things: and only a Being that is in- 
finitely good could bring all things 
into existence. 

How extensive the works of God 
are, cannot be determined. As the 
light of the fixed stars is primary, 
and not reflected, and as the sun, if 
removed to an equal distance, would 
appear equally small, it has been in- 
ferred that the stars are suns to oth- 
er systems, inhabited by other or- 
ders of intelligent creatures. 

But allowing that all these worlds, 
with their inhabitants, exist, this 
world is, doubtless, more distin- 
guished by divine goodness, than 
any other in the wide range of cre- 
lion: for it is certain the Son of 
God * did not take on him the na- 
ture of angels,”’ and it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose, that he has 
more than one body, or that he has 
suffered more than one death. In 
no other world, then, has the Son of 
God become incarnate : in no other 
has divine grace been displayed in 
providing an atonement for sin: to 
‘he inhabitants of no other is the 





prospect opened of so glorious and 
blessed an immortality. 

But there are reasons to doubt, 
that there is so great a multiplicity 
of inhabited worlds. It appears to 
be the object of God in his works to 
accomplish a design, in which his 
perfection shall be most fully display- 
ed and the greatest good produced. 
It is not necessary to infinite goodness 
to bring into existence as many crea- 
tures as are capable of happiness; 
more than it is necessary to infinite 
power to create all things possible. 
That God has never caused this 
world to be fully inhabited is a pre- 
sumptive evidence, that he has not 
created otber similar worlds mere- 
ly to increase the number of crea- 
tures. 

Other reasons may be assigned 
for the creation of stars, than that 
they are suns to other inhabited plan- 
ets. They areare highly ornamen- 
tal and useful, and expressive of the 
creat wisdom and power of God. 
If withoutthem this world would not 
be perfect, then, as immense bodies 
of light, placed at inconceivable dis- 
tances, are necessary to form stars, 
they were not created in vain. 

But should their shining in the 
night, and other purposes to which 
they are subservient for the instruc- 
tion and advantage of man, not be 
considered sufficient reasons for their 
creation, especially as the light of 
some of them has been but lately 
discovered, and as many of them 
are distinguished only by telescopes, 
and around some of them planets 
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are in this manner seen to revolve, 
an additional reason may be assign- 
ed for their creation, which, though 
not inscribed on the rolls of Phi- 
losophy, is more consonant to the 
Mosaic account of Creation, and to 
the nature and declarations of the 
gospel, and therefore may be consid- 
ered more probable, than that they 
are suns to innumerable worlds in- 
habited by creatures like our- 
selves. 

This world was originally made 
for manas innocent. Ifit were not, 
natural evil is not a consquence of 
sin. ‘The whole material universe 
was probably then completed, and 
so far as related to man, was adap- 
ted to his state as innocent. But 
had man continued innocent, he 
would have been immortal in body, 
as well as in soul; and in the course 
of endless generations, as many 
worlds would have been neces- 
sary for his posterity, as are now 
supposed to exist: and successive 
generations might have been trans- 
lated to them, with less of a miracle, 
than the translation to an invisible 
state of the bodies of Enoch and Eli- 
jah. But as man transgressed and 
became frail, these would remain 
vacant. His posterity, instead of 
inhabiting them, and ‘‘shining,”’ in a 
natural sense, ‘‘ like the brightness 
of the firmament, and the stars, for- 
ever,” are fading, as the flowers 
of the field, and soon mingle with 
the dust. Inthis view, the materi- 
al universe is like a Palace, with 
many rooms, which a King built for 
his son and daughter, newly marri- 
ed, and which there was a prospect 
that their progeny would occupy ; 
but in consequence of the successive 
deaths of their children at an early 
age, there isa use for butone suit of 
apartments; the residue remain si- 
lent and desolate. 

Yet the creation of other worlds, 
as habitations for men, may not now 
be in vain: for as this world isto 
undergo a change at the last day, 
other material systems, if connected 
with it, may be involved in the con- 


flagration: and as nothing is to be 
blotted from existence, but only 
changed, (for what God doeth is for- 
ever,) other material worlds may be 
renewed with this, in a manner cor. 
responding to the bodies of men, 
and in the morning of the resurrec- 
tion may be laid open as the places 
of their everlasting abode. 

That the stellary systems will be 
involved in the final fate of this 
world is not only probable, from 
their connexion with it, but may 
be inferred from scripture, which 
represents ‘‘the heavens and 
the earth as passing away witha 
great noise,” and not only ‘‘ the sun 
and moon as darkened,’’ but the 
‘stars as falling;’ from which it 
appears that the dissolution of ma- 
terial systems will be general. 

This hypothesis is more consonant 
to the scripture account, both of 
Creation and Redemption, than the 
one, that there are other material 
worlds now inhabited. 

In the account of the creation. 
Gen. 1. 16. it is said,‘*God made two 
great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night. He made the stars 
also.”’ From this it is plain, that 
the moon was designed for the prin- 
cipal light by night; and as the 
moon gives several hundred times 
more light than all the stars, and 
yet as one star is several thousand 
times larger than the moon, there is 
ground for the conclusion, that 
though the stars do in fact give light 
by night, this was not the chief ob- 


ject of their creation. 


In the Mosaic account of creation 
and redemption, only the first prin- 
ciples of things are related: princi- 
ples which, in their developement, 
are extensive and sublime, beyond 
conception. 

In the account of the work of Re- 
demption, it is simply stated, Gen. 
iiit 14th, 15th. ‘* The Lord 
God said unto the serpent, I wil! 
put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed: and it shall bruise thy 
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head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.’ Though this threatening 
seems to be addressed toa natural 
serpent, yet we know that it refers 
to satan and all the powers of dark- 
ness: and though the promise ap- 
pears to express merely man, or one 
born of a woman, yet we know that 
it denotes the Son of God: so that 
the passage is a summary of all the 
mysteries, the conflicts, the tri- 
umphs and wonders of the work of 
Redemption. 

There is a similar example in the 
covenant into which the Lord 
entered with Abraham, in which 
the promise of a son, and of 
the land of Canaan for an inherit- 
ance, included the prumise of the 
Messiah, and the everlasting inher- 
itance of the saints, in light. 

To consider the stars as suns to 
other systems would not be a great- 
er enlargement of our views of cre- 
ation, than our present knowledge of 
the plan of redemption is an en- 
largement of those views which nat- 
urally arise from the first account of 
the subject in scripture: or from 
subsequent accounts till after the 
calling of Abraham. 

That other worlds, if created, are 
not inhabited, may be inferred from 
the doctrines and nature of the Gos- 
pel. Itis asserted of Christ, John 
1, 2,‘* That all things were made 
by him,’’ not only this world, but 
created existence universally : and 
Philip. iu. 10.** That every tongue 
shall confess him Lord, whether of 
things in heaven, or things in 
earth;”? i.e. creatures in every part 
of the universe, whether on the 
earth, or in places above or below 
us. Itis likewise asserted, Ezek. 
il. 9,10. That ‘* God hath crea- 
ted all things by Jesus Christ, to the 
intent, that now unto the principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly places 
might be made known by the 


church,” or by means of the church; 
‘* the manifold wisdom of God.”’ 
The gospel is a fuller and clearer 
manifestation of the character of 
God, than the work of creation. It 
Vor. VIL—No. 9. 59 
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is the fullest and clearest manifesta- 
tion possible. The work of crea- 
tion, though prior in order of time, 
is wholly subservient to it. All in- 
telligent creatures, so far as we 
know, were formed that they might 
see the glory of God thus displayed, 
and contess it. It has influence on 
their characters and will have in- 
fluence on their experience. The 
holy angels are the servants of 
Christ. They celebrated his birth: 
they were with him through his 
life and at his death: at his resur- 
rection and ascension, and shall re- 
turn with him to judgment. In obe- 
dience to him they minister to the 
heirs of salvation: and they are 
wholly devoted to the interests of 
his kingdom. The apostate angels 
acknowledge his authority: they 
have felt his power in subduing 
them, and await from him their 
final doom. All men are interested 
inthe gospel. It isthe rule of their 
faith and practice. They will be 
judged by it, and acquitted, or con- 
demned, according to their works. 

If other beings, like us, inhabit 
other worlds, it does not appear 
that they behold the glory, or pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ, as Re- 
deemer—that they have any con- 
nexion with the Church, as they do 
not visit us—or any agency in the 
gospel. ‘That reason cannot, there- 
fore, be assigned for their existence, 
which ts, tn fact, the reason for the 
existence of all created beings that 
are known. And as it is necessary 
to believe, that intelligent creatures 
were made to view the highest man- 
ifestation of God, and as this mani- 
festation is made, not only in Christ, 
but by means of the Church, intelli- 
gent creatures who have no oppor- 
tunity to be acquainted with the 
Church, and to sabserve its welfare, 
there is no reason to suppose exist. 

With respect to empty worlds, as 
future abodes of men, it may be ob- 
served that there is reason to be- 
lieve, that both heaven and hell 
will be local. As the bodies of men 
will be raised, consistency leads te 
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the conclusion, that there will be 
some place in which they shall re- 
side. In the end of timé theirnum- 
ber may be so great as to require 
many worlds for their reception, 
and may be sufficient to people the 
numerous worlds in existence. If 
the work of creation was finished in 
the beginning of time, new worlds 
will not be created for their recep- 
tion, bat they will occupy those 
which were at first produced. That 
these worlds will have remained so 
long vacant does not imply any less, 
since they will subserve the ulti- 
mate design of their creation ; and 
since a similar objection might be 
made to the Jong sleep of the dead 
in the grave, and to the uninbab- 
ited state of this world, from its 
first creation to the present day. 

In speaking of the future abodes 
of the righteous, Christ said to his 
disciples, John xiv. 2. ‘*In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions— 
I go to prepare a place for you.” 
The house of God is the created 
universe. Different worlds are 


only apartments, or mansions, in this 


and therefore numerous 
worlds may be the dwelling places 
of saints. As ‘‘one star differs 
from another star in glory,’ of 
which there will be a resemblance 
in the saints after the resurrection, 
so in the renovated worlds, one 
may be superior to another, corres- 
ponding to the comparative at- 
tainments of the saints and adapted 
to their progressive improvements, 
and the saints may have intercourse, 
like those who occupy different 
mansions in the same building; for 
as their bodies will be spiritualized, 
they may move in thought, or in- 
clination, and swifter than on the 
wings of the morning, from one 
world to another. 

It was promised to Abraham, 
Gen. xv. 5. that his posterity should 
be ** numerous as the stars of heay- 
en,” and that they should be “‘innu- 
merable,’’ and his spiritual children, 
including the Gentiles, may not only 
be as numerous as the stars, but 


house : 
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sufficient to people all the worlds 
which the stars, as suns, illumine. 

The evangelist John, in his view 
of the blessed, in prophetic vision, 
Rev. vii. afler mentioning immense 
mumbers of the tribes of Israel, 
says, *“‘I beheld and lo! a great 
multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindreds, 
and people and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb ;”’ 
which proves that the number of 
the redeemed only, will be incalcu- 
lably great. 

Should it, however, be thought 
incredible that the human race 
should be so numerous as to people 
all the worlds in existence, it may 
be observed, that they will inhabit 
them not to build houses, or culti- 
vate the soil, but as scenes in which 
is most fully displayed the charac- 
ter of God, as Creator. A mucb 
larger field is nesessary for study, 
than as a subject of cultivation. 
Even in this world, distant as we 
are from the stars, the study of 
them is highly conducive to moral 
purposes, and adapted to enlarge 
and exalt our ideas of God; so that 
it is justly said, an undevout astron- 
omer is mad. But how much more 
fully will the creative wisdom and 
goodness and power of God be 
known when these worlds, in the 
most improved state, shall be visit- 
ed under every possible advantage 
to understand them. 

Should it be objected, that a rey- 
elation may be made of the gospel! 
to the inhabitants of other worlds 
who may therefore unite in_ the 
praises of the Redeemer, it may be 
observed, that their state does not 
admit of that full view of which 
their nature is capable, for they 
who are in the flesh cannot see 
Christ as he is. Souls connected 
with material bodies and confined 
to material worlds cannot perceive 
the glory of Christ as it will be 

manifested to the saints after the 
resurrection, and as the inhabitants 
of other material worlds would 
perceive it, were they to exper: 
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ence a similar renovation. But as 
this is not to be supposed, the ob- 
‘ection to their existence recurs, 
that they cannot behold in the clear- 
est manner the manifestation which 
will be made by God of his perfec- 
tion. 

Should it further be objected, as 
not credible that a world so incon- 
siderable as this—an inferior planet 
in the particular system to which it 
belongs, should be made, in a sense, 
of supreme and universal impor- 
tance: it may be replied, that in 
this manner the Lord may display 
ina clearer light his wisdom and 
power and grace. Creation what- 
ever it may become, must arise 
from nothing: and-why should the 
inferiority, and even the nothing- 
ness of the world in itself, be con- 
sidered an objection to an hypothe- 
sis, Which is possible in itself, which 
is apparently conducive to the glory 
of God, and which is sustained by 
the formation of man of the dust, by 
the union of the Son of God to hu- 
man nature, in which he will appear 
forever and by this medium be uni- 
versally acknowledged, as ‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his per- 
son.’ ’-— . 

I would not be too strenuous for 
that which is not an article of faith : 
but having suggested a theory it 
would have been improper to leave 
itto be embarrassed with the objec- 
tions that might first occur. 

The theory is important, and it 
has much for its support, as it is 
founded in whatever is known of 
created existence. It admits that 
immensity of creation, which the 
philosophic eye has actually discov- 
ered; and includes the only two 
orders of intellectual beings, with 
which we are acquainted ; or which 
can be supposed to exist, viZ.— 
pure spirits, as angels; and those 
composed of soul and body, as men. 
It will appear the more probable in 
proportion as our views of the gos- 
pel are exalted. It exhibits Christ 
asthe most glorious manifestation 
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of God, and all things as under his 
government and at his disposal. It 
assigns the highest use to ever 
part of creation, and shows that all 
things result from the same design 
and conspire to the same end, form- 
ing a perfect unity. If all the par- 
ticular systems of creation in the 
universe are so exalted and connect- 
ed as to form one great natural sys- 
tem, this theory ascends still higher 
and in representing them as under 
the administration of God in the gos- 
pel, rendersthem most conducive to 
his glory and implies their greatest 
utility and perfection. 

But without pursuing any further 
this sublime and pleasing specula- 
tion, let us attend to the world in 
which which we dwell,— 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I send you a short extract from 
the Commentaries of Dr. Mosheim 
‘‘de Rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum Magnum.’ Printed 
at Helmstadt, 1753, 4to. pp. 988. 
The passage extracted is a note; 
Saec. I. sect. lvi. p. 169. 

While the different sects of chris- 
tians all so confidently appeal to the 
transactions in the fifteenth chapter of 
Acts, as a warrant for their different 
modes of administering ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, the views of sucha 
man as Dr. Mosheim will come with 
no small weight to the impartial in- 
quirer after truth. If any writer 
is entitled to the character of a 
learned, judicious, and candid his- 
torian, undoubtedly Dr. M. is the 
man. I have endeavoured to make 
the translation accurate, and as lit- 
eral as the difference of idiom will 
allow. If it would be interesting 
to your readers, I should like to 
furnish another quotation, giving 
the result of his investigations re- 
specting the real origin of general 
councils and ecclesiastical appeals. 

Wa es 

‘‘We commonly say that the 

meeting in which this dispute wa 
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settled, (see Acts xv.) was the first 
of the councils held by the chris- 
tians, and that all the other coun- 
cils of later times, flowed from this. 
Some even go further, and assume 
that they can demonstrate the di- 
vine right of councils from this 
meeting; for they say that the 
Apostles, by calling the Jerusalem 
church together, wished to teach 
posterity, that religious controver- 
sies were to be subjected to the 
cognizance and judgment of coun- 
cils. But let us confess what is the 
real truth! We have learned to 
speak and think thus from the friends 
of the Roman Pontiff, who, when 
they can find nothing in the sacred 
books which goes to establish the 
divine authority of councils, fly at 
last to this meeting summoned by 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, as to a 
gure and sacred anchor. I have 


no objection, if any one chooses to 
call this meeting a council: for eve- 
ry lawful meeting was formerly cal- 
led a council: and you may show 
by many examples, that even the 


meeting of the teachers of one 
church was often called by this 
name. But our meeting at Jerusa- 
lem differs in all its character, toto 

enere disiat, from those assemblies 
of the rulers of the church which 
were held from the second century, 
and which are properly called coun- 
cils: and therefore they effect noth- 


ing at all who seek the origin of 


councils from that meeting. Paul 
Sarpi among the Romanists, a man 
of accurate and powerful genius, has 
expressed this opinion in his “ His- 
tory of the Council of Trent.” Lib. 
I]. p. 240: but yet he seemed to 
his own mind, to have found some- 
thing, by the help of which he could 
vindicate for this meeting the name 
ofareal council. For this reason 
truly, he judges that meeting to be 
worthy the name of the first coun- 
cil, because not only the Apos- 
tles spoke, and the elders and breth- 
ren of Jerusalem, but also the mes- 
sengers sent from Antioch, Paul and 
Barnabas. I certainly do not see 
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how there can possibly be any thing 
weaker than this. Possibly this 
reasoning might stand some how or 
other, if it appeared that the mes- 
sengers from Antioch gave their 
votes in this assembly, and _ sat 
among the judges, exactly like the 
elders of Jerusalem. But it is evi- 
dent that they sustained only the 
character of delegates, and left the 
decision to the Apostles and other 
members of the Jerusalem Church: 
they spoke indeed ; and there was 
a necessity that they should speak : 
but they did not offer their opinion 
on the question proposed. Add to 
this, that in this meeting the debate 
was not decided by the number o. 
votes, as is done in councils, but 
was settled entirely by the opinion 
of the Apostles. Perhaps if the 
votes had been counted, the worse 
Opinion would have prevailed ; for 
most of the Jerusalem christians 
immoderately favoured the Mosaic 
law. and sharply disputed for its 
authority in this very meeting. But 
the speeches of Peter and James 
composed these tumults, and pre- 
scribed the mode of judging and 
determining. To resist these men 
seemed to the multitude to be crim- 
inal. There is therefore nothing 
like a council here: nay, the sen- 
tence which was given, was indeed 
not the decree of the Jerusalem 
church, but of the Apostles, who 
brought the doubting and disputing 
church to accede to their mind. 
With these views, I must wholly 
disapprove the opinion of Boehmer, 
proposed in his “ Dissertationes Ju- 
ris Ecclesiae Antiqui,’? Diss. Ill. 
sect. Ixxi. and. in other places. 
He considers the judgment of this 
meeting pro laudo, as jurists say, 
as an award, and thinks that th 
Antiochians submitted the contro- 
versy to the decision of the Apostles 
and mother church, in the way of 
compromise, or mutual agreement. 
Perhaps Paul Sarpi himself was the 
author of this opinion, by whom tt 
is proposed, though timidly and 
briefly, in book II. p. 240, of the 
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«History of the Council of Trent.”’ 
But here in the first place, I ques- 
tion what he assumes, that the An- 
tiochians submitted their controver- 
ay to be settled, not to the Apostles 
alone, but to the whole Jerusalem 
church. For Luke most clearly 
testifies, Acts xv. 2. that they called 
as judges the Apostles alone, 
with the elders whom men knew to 
be of the number who were equally 
with the Apostles divinely illumina- 
ted; and not with them the people 
who dwelt at Jerusalem. The 
Apostles indeed, and elders, sum- 
moned the people to a meeting, 
when they wished to decide on the 
uestion which distracted the peo- 
ple of Antioch: but this they yield- 
ed not tonecessity, but only to pru- 
dence: for they had the power, by 
the authority which they had re- 
ceived of God, to solve what ap- 
peared to the Antiochians to be 
doubtful, without the presence and 
council of the mulftitude, if they had 
chosen to do it: of which authority 
they give a distinguished exemplifi- 
cation, when they bring together 
the people who were splitting into 
parties, and declare how the case ts 
to he decided. Then again I think 
this the less to be adopted, because, 
if you choose to follow this opinion, 
the Apostles only ought to be intro- 
duced in the cause as honorary ar- 
biters. They were divinely con- 
stituted judges of such sort of con- 
'roversies about religion: nor was 
it therefore optional to the Antio- 
chians, whether they would refer 
their dispute to them or not; but 
the divine law itself directed them 
to come to the tribunal of the Apos- 
tles. Finally the very words of the 
Jerusalem decree forbid that it 
should be compared with an award, 
or sentence of judges freely select- 
ed on account of respect. For the 
Apostles do not enforce it by their 
own words, but they give a rule, by 
the command and authority of the 
Holy Ghost. « For it seemed good 
tothe Holy Ghost and to us: in 
"hich words, the phrase ‘to the 
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Holy Ghost” ought to be referred 
to the Apostles, through whom 
the Holy Ghost by which they were 
actuated, spoke, commanded, judg- 
ed. ‘The sense is, “ [t seemed good 
to us Apostles, in whom resides the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and whom 
the Holy Ghost animates.”” The 
same mode of speaking is adopted 
by St. Peter in that terrible speech 
with which he rebuked Annanias 
who attempted to deceive the Apos- 
tles. Acts v. 3, 4. ‘* Wherefore 
hath Satan filled thy heart that thou 
shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost,”’ 
(i. e. to us in whom the Holy Ghost 
dwells.) ‘* Thou hast not lied unto 
men” (alone) ‘but unto God,” 
(1. e. dwelling in us.) 

The following phrase, ‘‘ and to 
us,” belongs not to the Apostles, 
but to the Jerusalem elders and 
brethren, who in the beginning of 
the letter are joined with the Apos- 
tles. For to these the name of the 
Holy Ghost could not be attributed, 
since only the ordinary illumination 
of the Holy Ghost came upon them. 
I thought these things worthy to be 
suggested, because I do not see 
that interpreters attend to the force 
of these words. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


There is something in the breast 
of every one which compels him 
to do homage to the man of benev- 
olent enterprize. The most selfish 
man on earth, acquainted with the 
characters of Swartz, Brainard, 
Howard, and Martyn, will respect 
and acknowledge their worth. He 
feels abashed and condemned, 
whenever their names are uttered 
in his hearing. Though he will 
ridicule the theories of benevo- 
lence which good men teach, yet 
when he sees them carried into 
effect, his mouth is shut. 

In every age, exertions made for 
the benefit of mankind, have been 
opposed by the selfish and the wick- 
ed. At first they attempt to laugh 
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them down, as enthusiastic and vis- 
lonary. If this does not succeed, 
they will try calumny. They will 
assert that, these men who pretend 
to so much benevolence, are at 
heart as selfish as others ; that rep- 
utation, wealth, and influence, are 
their motives. And when thev find 
that even this does not answer their 
purpose, and the current is setting 
in with too much force to be resist- 
ed; they make a virtue of necessi- 
ty, and fall in with it, professing to 
approve the scheme in general, but 
finding fault with the manner in 
which it has been conducted. 

This has been peculiarly the case 
in regard to foreign missions, When 
they were first proposed in this 
country, the common sense of a cer- 
tain class of men, whose charity has 
ever begun, continued, and ended at 
home, was very highly offended. 
Ifthe subject at any time happen- 
ed to be mentioned in their pre- 
sence, you might see on their coun- 
tenances, a half grave, half laughing 
sneer, indicating that such visiona- 
ry, transcendental notions ought 
never to be broached in their com- 
pany. But the little rivulet which 
issued from the fountain of benevo- 
lence, gathered strength as it went 
on. At length opposition assumed 
a more serious tone. The advo- 
cates of missions were charged 
with grinding the face of the poor, 
and extorting from the widow and 
the fatherless the last farthing of 
their earthly support, in order to 
enrich themselves. They were ac- 
cused of visiting the death-beds of 
the rich, and forcing their assent to 
wills which they never made, and 
which they were too far gone to 
understand. The missionaries them- 
selves have been represented as 
men void of the common principles 
and feelings of humanity, intent only 
on the accomplishment of their own 
selfish purposes. And these calum- 
nies still continue ; though I per- 
ceive that the asperity of abuse is 
somewhat softened. 


Al More Excellent Way. 
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Even Unitarians, who have hith- 
erto stood aloof from missions, are 
beginning te manifest some Zeal for 
the cause. This new impulse they 
seem to have received from a late 
correspondence with Mr. Adam, 
formerly a Baptist Missionary at 
Serampore, but now a Unitarian, re- 
riding at Calcutta. Enquiries haye 
been sent out, and replies by Mr. 
A. and Rammohun Roy sent back 
and published in this country. The 
result is, that the Unitarians, pity- 
ing the intellectual darkness of the 
heathen, and still more the forlorn 
condition of Mr. Adam _ and his co- 
adjutor Rammohun Roy ; and being 
fully convinced of the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the doctrines and mea- 
sures of the Trinitarian Mission- 
aries to convert the people to Chris- 
tianity, do themselves seriously 
think of an attempt to do something 
in the way of missions. The plan 
of operations which, it is presumed, 
they will adopt is developed in a 
sermon entitled, ‘* Causes, by which 
Unitarians have been withheld from 
exertions in the Cause of Foreign 
Missions’? ; preached in_ Boston 
and published in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, for May and June. 

As Unitarians have been greatly 
dissatisfied with the plans hitherte 
adopted,—so much so as to make 
this the ground of their own ap- 
athy on the subject of missions, | 
think your readers will be pleased 
to learn at length what is the ‘* more 
excellent way’? which they show 
us for the conversion of the hea- 
then. 

When I read the éezt of the ser- 
mon just alluded to, ‘* Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature” ; and then looked 
at the subject, ‘‘ Causes by which 
Unitarians have been withheld from 
exertiuns in the cause of Foreign 
Missions” ; or in other words. the rea- 
sons why they withhold obedience to 
a plain command, I was forcibly re- 
minded ofa certain parable, where ! 
is said, ** and they all with one con: 
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sent began to make excuse.”’ &c. 
However I am willing they should 
ustify themseves for their neglect 
of duty if they can. 

What then are the-reasons which 
they assign for non-compliance with 
the injunction in the text? ‘I an- 
swer, in the first place,” says the 

reacher, ‘‘ That one cause, and 
not the least influential, is, that we 
think the heathen to be safe as far 
as respects the Suture world, even 
while they are unenlightened by Chris- 
tianity. Or, in other words, we 
think every individual will be re- 
quired to have lived, according to 
the light which he has received, or 
has had opportunity of receiving.” 

The conduct of Unitarians then, 
has certainly not been without some 
reason. If 1 believed the heathen 
to be safe in their present condition, 
I would say, let them alone, by all 
means. If possible, never let them 
hear of Christianity ; for the mo- 
ment they become acquainted with 
its doctrines and precepts, they lose 
their present happy condition—they 
are no longer safe. But let us look 
at the above statement a little closer. 
The heathen are required to live ‘‘ac- 
cording to the light which they have 
received, or have had opportunity of 
receiving.” ‘* They are safe as to 
the future.”?’ The fair conclusion 
is, that they do live according to the 
light which they have had opportu- 
nity of receiving: else how are 
they safe ? 

The author then goes on to state 
itas his opinion, that the heathen 
will be judged only by the light 
they have, and not by that which 
they have not. He further states 
that the Orthodox deny this doc- 
trine of Paul ; and represents us 
as believing, preaching and printing, 
that the heathens, merely from the 
circumstance that they are heathens, 
will be doomed to everlasting mis- 
ery in hell. It is certainly possible 
that he may be ignorant of our sen- 
iments on this subject; but if he 
toes know them he is guilty of a 
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gross misrepresentation, and such 
abuse has become so common, that 
it seems almost useless to state our 
belief. However in this case, it 
may be we shall be listened to: I 
will therefore, in a few words, state 
our opinion. 

We believe, with the preacher, 
“that God never did require of any 
one that he should be better than 
he could be ; that he should improve 
more means than he _ possessed ; 
nor did he ever account any one to 
be guilty, whe had not done what 
he did not know, and had not the 
means of knowing, was wrong.’’ 
We believe that the heathen, if 
they were so disposed, are perfect- 
ly able to discover the character of 
God from his works ; and to ascer- 
tain the relations which necessarily 
exist between man and his Creator 
and Benefactor. They are perfect- 
ly able to obey the law of nature, 
which requires nothing less than 
complete holiness. But this they 
do not ; and, therefore, we believe 
that God accounts them guilty, and 
deserving of everlasting punish- 
ment. They have so blinded their 
own minds by siz, that they never 
well obey the law of nature ; but 
will continue ‘* to change the truth 
of God into a lie,” as they have 
done, until they shall receive the 
clearer light of revelation. On 
this ground, and this only, we be- 
lieve them to be in danger of eter- 
nal misery. 

We have no idea that they will be 
punished for not believing in Jesus 
Christ when they have never heard 
of sucha being: but they will be 
punished for not obeying the light 
which they have, or might have, if 
they were disposed to follow it. 
Believing these things, we cannot 
refuse to communicate to them the 
light which we possess. without in- 
curring great guilt. ‘ What adread- 
ful account has that rich man to ren- 
der to God, who, having himself 
alone the means of supporting many 
missionaries is yet suffering tens of 
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thousands and millions to perish for 
lack of that word of life which he 
mighi, and will not extend to them.”’ 

The preacher next gives a view of 
what he considers the actual blessings 
of Christianity. The view given’so 
nearly coincides with that of a living* 
heatnen, that | will present it in the 
words of the latter. In his letter 
to Dr. Ware of Cambridge, he 
says : ‘* There is one question at the 
concluding part of your letter, (to 
wit, ** whether it be desirable that 
the inhabitants of India should be 
converted to Christianity ; in what 
degree desirable, and for what rea- 
sons ?”?) which [ pause to answer, 
as | am led to believe from reason, 
what is set forth in scripture, that 
‘fin every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him,’ in whatever 
form of worship he may have been 
taught to glorify God. Neverthe- 


le-s | presume to think, that Chris- 
tianity, if properly inculcated, has a 
greater tendency to improve the mor- 
al, social and political state of man- 
kind than any other known religious 


system.” 

This, ‘‘I presume to think,” is 
the opinion of Unitarians in general ; 
and in this opinion, Christians, Uni- 
tarians, Infidels, and enlightend Hin- 
dovs, all agree. But are these all 
the actual blessings of Christianity ? 
Are they even a principal part of 
them? [ have no disposition to 
speak lightly of the temporal ben- 
efits of our religion. I value them 
as bighly as any man living. But if 
Christ and his apostles considered 
these as the grand, indeed the only, 
recommendation of the system which 
they promulgated, it is a little re- 
markable that they did not oftener 
allude to them. They evidently 
deemed them unworthy of notice, 
when compared with the ‘ great 
salvation” which the gospel reveal- 
ed. The burden of their lives, was, 
repent, and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 

* Rammohun Roy. 
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[Sepy. 
They declared to all men, Jews ang 
Gentiles, that there was Salvation 
inno other way. The importance 
of this message was so great in the 
view of Paul, that he * determined 
to know nothing else.’’ Had he 
embraced ‘* Christianity in the frig. 
id zone ;’” had he been a Unitarian 
in his views and feelings ; he would 
no doubt, soon after his conversion, 
have gone directly to Rome; and 
without avowing himself either 
Jew, Christian, or Pagan, would 
have asked the learned Senators of 
that day, whether they did not 
think it desirable, that a religious 
system, having *‘ a greater tendency 
to improve the moral, social and po. 
litical state of mankind,’’ than the 
one they then enjoyed, should be 
introduced among them. But Paul 
had an object as much above this. as 
heaven is higher than the earth, 
His object was to spread the gospel, 
without which he believed both Jew 
and Gentile, learned and unlearn- 
ed, would be lost forever. And 
this should be the object of all the 
friends of missions at the present 
day. 

**A second circumstance”’ says 
the preacher, ‘‘which has acted 
with no feeble power upon Unitari- 
ans, in withholding their sympathy 
from the cause of foreign missions, 
is, the very injudictous manner in 
which we think those missions have 
been, and are conducted. 

Of course—we are all in an er- 
ror. They are the people, and 
wisdom will die with them. The 
friends of missions ever since the 
days of Paul have, without doubt, 
been teaching false doctrines, and 
acting on false principles. But Unt- 
tarians will soon set things right. 
To be sure, they have never waded 
the snows of Greenland nor et: 
countered the sirocs of Africa, 18 
attempts to convert the poor na 
tives, but then they are seriously 
thinking of it. Their theory 
beautifui—just look at it. “ Instead 
of sending out missionaries to preach 
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of original sin, of a triune God, of 
God’s decrees, of election and rep- 
robation, and of redemption by the 
blood of Christ,—doctrines, the 
terms of which are unintelli- 
gible to an uneducated heathen ; in- 
stead of sending out missionaries, 
for the immediate purpose of 
preaching christianity even in its 
simplest elements ;’’ they would 
send ‘‘ masters of natural philoso- 
phy in all its branches ;’? men, at 
the same time well versed in the 
‘science of metaphysics ;”’ ‘‘ deep- 
jy read in history ;” ‘ practical 
men,” and ‘‘christians without any 
of the narrowness of bigotry.”’ 
‘‘Let these men,” say they, “be 
gent to be companions, and friends, 
and teachers, among enlightened 
Mahommedans and heathens, and 
impart to those who are capa- 
ble of receiving it, a knowledge of 
the history and of the philosophy, 
which are receivedin the Christian 
world.”? ‘This is the way by which 
the proud heart of man is to be 
humbled, and brought into subjec- 
tion to the gospel of Christ. Why, 
if you tell the heathens they are 
sinners, you will offend them, and 
then all your labor will be lost. 
Besides, it is questionable whether 
they are sinners, All that can be 
necessary, I presume, is to show 
them what a clever thing christiani- 
ty is, and they will embrace it at 
once. If by adopting the christian 
name they will be likely to incur 
any reproach from their unbeliev- 
ing brethren, why then let them be 
called heathens still; the name is 
nothing. 


“Rhubarb is rhubarb call it what you 
will.” 

[ like the doctrine of accom- 
modation. We are all children 
of one great family, and it will 
hot do to be rigidly attached to an 
particular religion. The heathen 
are right in the main; and if they 
are disposed to worship idols occa- 
sionally, there certainly can be no 
harm in it. This, you know, is 
only their way of worshipping the 
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Creator. They are doubtless sin- 
cere in their worship, and what more 
does God require of then? The 
metaphysical topics of ‘ sin,’? and 
“redemption by the blood of Christ,”’ 
are altogether too subtile and evan- 
escent for common minds, and had 
better be dropped entirely. [four 
missionaries should go out with 
views and feelings like these, what 
might they not accomplish? How 
soon should we witness the meridi- 
an glories of the millennium. 

As so little success has hereto- 
fore attended the labours of the 
American Board, I would suggest to 
them the expediency of adopt- 
ing the plan here proposed, and re- 
quest their missionaries to be a lit- 
the more accommodating. 

1 would moreover recommend to 
the missionaries themselves to turn 
their attention exclusively to ‘ en- 
lightencd Hindoos, Mahommedans”’ 
and Savages ; they alone are capa- 
ble of appreciating the blessings of 
the gospel, and therefore the only 
persons likely to embrace it. The 
salvation of these literary idolaters 
is in truth an object of some impor- 
tance: but who will think of at- 
tempting to enlighten the soulof a 
poor wretch that belongs to the 
thirty-first class of the Shoodru tribe? 
and since he is already ‘safe as 
to a future world,” it would be very 
cruel to make inroads upon his su- 
perstition. Better leave him to 
enjoy the shadow of his own vine 
and fig tree, unmolested either by a 
knowledge of himself, or of any 
thing else, ) 

Me dulcis saturet quies, 


Obscuro positus loco, 
Leni perfruar otio. 


When I look forward to no very 
distant period, and see the poor, 
innocent, idolatrous Hindu, throw- 
ing by his Shaster and his Vedant, 
and spending his wearisome days 
and nights, in conning over, the im- 
mortal pages of Hume, Gibbon, 
Swift, Priestley and Belsham, I am 
filled with emotions of inexpressible 
delight. Then shall we see ‘*Christ- 
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tians without any of the narrowness 
of bigotry.” 

The two next reasons assigned 
for the neglect of Foreign Missions, 
(to wit, ** The paramount claims of 
Domestic Missions,’ and “* The 
struggle for the liberty of inquiry,’’) 
I pass over. The last reason for not 
obeying the command of our Saviour, 
to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture, the preacher puts into the 
mouth of anadversary. ‘ [tis said,”’ 
he observes, ‘‘ that the evil is to be 
sought in the very nature and cha- 
racter of our religious sentiments.” 

Unitarians.—Our exertions have 
been withheld from the cause of 
Foreign Missions, by a belief that 
‘* the heathen are safe, as far as 
respects a future world, even while 
unenlightened by Christianity. 

Paul.—As many as have sinned 
without law, (i. e. without the re- 
vealed law,) shall also perish with- 
out law. 

Unitarians.—We think the heath- 
en do not sin without the revealed 
law, and therefore will not perish. 

Paul.—The invisible things of 


him (i. e. God,) from the creation 
ot the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and 


Godhead ; so that they (1. e. the 
heathen,) are without excuse : 

Unitarians.—Put the heathen 
need no excuse. They live accord- 
ing to the light which they have had 
opportunity of receiving. They 
are sinless, and therefore, can and 
will go to heaven without an ex- 
cuse. 

Paul.—Let me proceed. Be- 
cause that, when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. They 
changed the glory of the incorrupti- 
ble God into an image made like un- 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
to four footed beasts, and creeping 
things. Wherefore God gave them 
up to uncleanness, 
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Unitarians.—This might have 
been true of the heathen in your 
day; but we think more charitably 
of the heathen now living. They 
evidently conduct as well, accord- 
ing to the light which they have, as 
we christians do, and we confess 
we cannot see how it is consistent 
with the goodness of God, to give 
them up to uncleanness, with 
their present characters. 

Paul.—But we_ have before pro. 
ved both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin; as it is writ- 
ten, there 1s none that doeth good, 
no, not one. There ts none that 
seeketh after God. ‘There is no 
fear of God before their eyes. 

Unitarians.—This, we presume, 
is one of your hyperboles; or one 
of the * things’? which, as Peter 
says, * are hard to be understood.” 
But, proceed, and give usa more 
complete view of your sentiments. 

Paul.—<And even as they, (i.e. 
the heathen,) did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not conve- 
nient; being filled with all unright- 
eousness, fornication, wickedness; 
full of envy, murder, malignity , 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
disobedient to parents, without un- 
derstanding, without natural affec- 
tion, implacable, unmerciful. Who 
knowing the judgment of God, that 
they who commit such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them 
that do them. 

Unitarians —Well, we are wil- 
ling to acknowledge, that the heath- 
en do many things which are very 
improper, and even sinful. but 
we have been withheld from exer- 
tion in their behalf, by ‘‘ the very 
injudicious manner in which we think 
Trinitarian missions have been and 
are conducted;’’? and we consider 
this as one good ground of excuse. 

Christ.—Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel unto every 
creature. He that believeth and! 
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baptized, shall be saved; and he 
that believeth not shall be damned. 

Unitarians.—We should have 
obeyed thy command long ago, 
had it not been for the following 
considerations: 1. We consider 
the heathen safe in their present 
condition. 2. We think Trinitarians 
have conducted their missions in a 
very injudicious manner. 3. Do- 
mestic missions claimed our atten- 
tion. 4. We have been. called to 
struggle for liberty of enquiry 
against a host of opposers, at home. 
5. Ithas been said by our opponents, 
(though ‘* this we most peremptorily 
deny,’’) that the evil is to be sought 
in the very nature and character of 
our religious sentiments. If these 
reasons do not exculpate us, we 
must plead guilty. However, 
we intend soon to go forward in the 
creat work of evangelizing the 


world, and in ‘* amore excellent 
way’ than those who have anticipa- 
ted us in the cause: instead of 
‘‘ preaching original sin, God’s de- 
crees, election and reprobation, and 
redemption by the blood of Christ, 
or even the gospel “ in its simplest 
elements’ our plan is, to instruct 
the poor heathen in * philosophy in 
all its branches,” “in history,” and in 
metaphysics.”? ‘* We believe that 
two or three missionaries thus 
employed, will do more with- 
in a few years, in preparation 
for the extension of Christianity, 
than a hundred missionaries, em- 
ployed as most missionaries now 
are, would accomplish in a centu- 
ry.’ This also is the opinion of 
Rammohun Roy, Ram Doss, and 
Mr. Adam. 
An Advocate for ‘‘the 
More Excellent Way.” 
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Nature of the Atonement. A Dis- 
course delivered Aug. 17, 1823, 
in the Chapel of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover: By James 
Mvurpock, D. D. Brown Professor 
of Sac. Rhet. and Eccl. Hist. in 
the Seminary. Published by the 
Students in the Institution. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

A Sermon on the Atonement, preach- 
ed at the Annual Convention of 
the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian ministers of the State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, June 
2, 1824. By Daniet Dana, 
D. D. Minister of the Gospel in 
Londonderry. 8vo. pp. 23. 

(wo Discourses on the Atonement. 
By Moses Stuart, Associate 
Prof. of Sacred Literature in the 
Theol. Sem. at Andover. Pub- 
lished by request of the Students. 
8V0. pp. 54. 


Tur doctrine of the atonement 


must ever excite the deepest 
interest in a community awake 
to the importance of a pure and 
practical faith. A subject which 
embraces so many andso moment- 
ous topics,—the fallen condition of 
man, the prospects of a ruined 
world, the character of the media- 
tor, the honour of God,— interests 
vast as the universe, and lasting as 
eternity—can never be discussed 
without awakening the liveliest emo- 
tion in the mind of a christian pub- 
lic. We were not surprised, there- 
fore, at the general excitement 
produced by recent publications on 
the atonement. We were even 
glad to witness it, so far as it evin- 
ced a pious and commendable so- 
licitude for preserving christianity 
pure from the corruptions of its 
friends, and safe from the attacks of 
its enemies. But it was deeply 
painful to see the public mind agita- 
ted with the apprehension that the 
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fountain which has had- the reputa- 
tion of being heathful is becoming 
impure, and that suspicion is at- 
taching itself to men who have done 
so much to check the progress of 
heresy. We have known the Sem- 
inary at Andover too long and too 
well to believe this suspicion to be 
just. We have been acquainted 
with its professors; we have read 
their publications; we know the 
general course of instruction in that 
‘¢ School of the Prophets :’’ and we 
feel no hesitation in avowing our 
firm conviction that the system of 
doctrines taught there coincides 
substantially with “the faith once 
delivered to the saints.”’ Our per- 
sonal acquaintance with the author 
of the sermon which has awakened 
so many prejudices and fears, leaves 
us no room to doubt the general 
correctness of bis opinions. And 
it was the united opinion of those 
who heard it, that it was a very sim- 
ple and lucid exhibition of those 
views which had been so ably de- 
fended inthe Eastern controversy 
with Unitarians, and which they had 
supposed to be adopted by all who 
embraced the opinions advanced by 
Magee, West, and the writers of the 
‘‘ Selections on the Atonement.” 
We must confess too, that we read 
it ourselves without detecting its 
heresy ; and after perusing it re- 
peatedly, and with the assistance of 
numerous reviews, we are still una- 
ble to perceive that it differs essen- 
tially from the standard works to 
which we have alluded. 

How then can we account for so 
gross a misconception of Dr. Mur- 
dock’s opinions? Such a ques‘ion 
is very proper; and we are sure a 
satisfactory answer can be given. 

The artful, insidious policy of its 
enemies has of late done much to 
bring the Seminary at Andover into 
suspicion. When it was first estab- 
lished, their attacks were open and 
decided, but after they found its 
Professors able to cope successfully 
with them on the arena of public 
discussion, they changed their mode 
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of warfare and endeavoured to dj. 
minish its imfluence by destroy. 
ing the confidence of its friends 
in the purity of its faith. Ip. 
inuations have been thrown out 
that some of the Professors at Ando. 
ver were in fact Unitarians, and op 
the eve of publicly espousing the 
Unitarian cause. When Dr. Mur- 
dock’s sermon came before the pub- 
lic, Unitarians anticipated the or- 
thodox in expressing their opinion 
ofits merits. It was mentioned ig 
a tone of triumph, as deviating wide- 
ly from the evangelical system ; the 
public were congratulated on the 
rapid approximation of the Sem- 
inary at Andover to Unitarian views; 
and the enemies of our faith seemed 
with pleasure to watch and fan the 
kindling flame of controversy be- 
tween the ‘* zealous orthodoxy of 
the South, and the learned ortho- 
doxy of the North.” The editors 
of Unitarian papers would have us 
believe that they felt themselves 
quite orthodox by the side of Dr. 
M., and that his sermon needed on- 
ly to be pruned of its ultra-Socinian 
excrescences to become a very use- 
ful publication to be put in circula- 
tion by the ** Unitarian Tract Soci- 
ety of Baltimore.” Now, we ask 
what must have been the probable 
effect of insinuations so false and 
insidious ? We leave those whe 
have suffered from popularity with 
Unitarians to answer this question 
for themselves ; while to others we 
will only state the fact that in some 
instances these insinuations have 
thrown such a suspiciousness over 
the sermon, as to change the fa- 
vourable opinion which had been 
formed of its merits. 

Another cause which has tended 
to create dissatisfaction with the 
sermon of Dr. M. is, that it discusses 
only a partof the great subject of 
the atonement. Its title is general, 
and the public, expecting a devel- 
opement of the whole subject, were 
disappointed in finding it imperfect. 
The author designed to examine Ob: 
ly the manner in which the atone: 
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ment accomplishes its object of re- 
deeming the sinner, while it main- 
tains the honour of the violated law 
and promotes the best interests of 
the universe. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that so partial a discussion of 
the atonement must omit or notice 
slightly, many views of importance, 
and many topics which would de- 
manda minute examination in a work 
more extended and complete. We 
have no doubt that much of public 
prejudice has arisen from this cir- 
cumstance: and equally confident 
are we, that if Dr. M. had given a 
full statement of his views on the 
whole subject, there would not have 
been more than one solitary point, 
and that too, in the opinion of many 
wise and good men, unimportant 
and untouched by the pen of inspi- 
ration, on which he would be found 
to differ from the general be- 
lief. But it will not surely be de- 
manded, that every sermon should 
contain the entire creed of its au- 
thor. 

Another peculiarity in Dr. M.’s 
sermon its, that he has discarded the 
common and consecrated phraseolo- 
gy on this subject, and has employ- 
ed anew diction of his own. He 
has called the atonement a ‘‘ sym- 
bolical transaction,’’and represented 
the death of Christ as a “ tragedy,” 
comprising scenes of the deepest and 
most awful interest; a spectacle the 
most awful and impressive that the 
Deity himself ever exhibited on the 
theatre of the universe. We admit 
that Dr. M. may have been impru- 
dent and unfortunate in rejecting the 
old, and adopting,a new phraseolo- 
vy. Not, however, that he had not 
aright to employ what language he 
chose,—nor that the language he 
has adopted is less appropriate than 
the common modes of expression, 
but because the strongest prejudi- 
ces and the most sacred associations 
were linked with the customary 
phraseology. No man of extensive 
observation, needs to be told, that 
in common minds the connexion be- 
‘ween ideas, and the language em- 
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ployed to express them, is so close 
and indissoluble, that the latter can 
rarely be changed without changing 
the former. Common christians, 
finding in Dr. M.’s sermon new 
modes of expression, and only a 
few scattered fragments of the old 
phraseology, would be apt to sus- 
pect that along with the common 
language he had rejected the com- 
mon belief, and with his peculiar 
language introduced a theory entire- 
ly his own. 

If any looked with a suspicious 
eye upon the frequent references in 
Dr. M.’s sermon to German writers, 
we beg leave to say that there are 
orthodox men in Germany as well 
as in America, and that most if not 
all of the German authors quoted as 
authority were the advocates of 
evangelical sentiments. The Uni- 
tarianism of some German works 
ought not to bring into suspicion 
and neglect all the productions of 
that country, any more than the 
heresies of Priestly and Belsham 
should interdict the writings of 
Newton and Scott, and all the di- 
vines of England. 

The considerations which we 
have suggested will be sufficient to 
explain the reason why the sermon 
of Dr. M. has been regarded with so 
much suspicion, and has been so ex- 
tensively misunderstood and mis- 
represented. The appearance of 
a sermon by Dr. Dana, and another 
by Prof. Stuart on the same subject, 
has suggested the expediency of an- 
alyzing these successive publica- 
tions, in order to ascertain by can- 
did and careful comparison, in what 
respects they agree, and in what 
they are at variance with one anoth- 
er, and with standard writers on the 
atonement. We wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that in doing 
this, our object is altogether pacific; 
that we come forth, not as con- 
troversialists to exasperate, but as 
friends to conciliate; that we 
propose not to vindicate or refute 
any religious opinions contained in 
the sermons before us, but to show 
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that they substantially coincide with 
each other, and with those works 
to which we have been accus- 
tomed to appeal, as giving a clear 
and able exhibition of the orthodox 
faith. 

In executing our design, it will 
be necessary, instead of following 
the train of thought in any one of 
the sermons before us, to take up 
in order all the most prominent top- 
ics comprised under the general 
subjectof the atonement. But as 
neither of our authors has fully 
discussed all these topics, and as on 
many of them they make only pas- 
sing remarks, we shall be obliged 
to content ourselves in some instan- 
ces with detached sentences and 
obvious inferences. 

1. We shall in the first place 
compare the sentiments of these 
authors onthe necessity of an atone- 
ment. 

It seems not to have been the ob- 
ject of either writer to enter upon 
a full discussion of this particular 
topic. Still no one of them has en- 
tirely omitted it. Dr. M. starts 
on the supposition that an atone- 
ment is necessary, and then pro- 
ceeds with a train of observations 
supported by reason and scripture, 
to show the grounds of this necessi- 
ty. His object is to ascertain the 
precise difficulty in the way of ex- 
tending salvation to the sinner with- 
out an atonement. Having come 
to the general conclusion that this 
difficulty arises from what is requi- 
red of the transgressor in order to 
support “ the good order and hap- 
piness of God’s kingdom,” he pro- 
ceeds :— 


This is an obstacie to his forgiveness, 
which the sinner himself can never re- 
move. Ile has committed deeds which 
can never be recalled. [eis atransgres- 
sor of the law, and must forever stand 
guilty. What is done can never be 
undone. All he can do, will be to re- 
pent of the past, and cease to do evil in 
future. His repentance, though certain- 
ly proper, cannot change the nature of 
his past transgressions, nor repair the in- 
jury they have occasioned. And no fu- 
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ture obedience can be more than his jm. 
mediate duty for the time being; it can 
never make amends for past disobedience. 
The good of the universe requires that 
the majesty of the law be maintained in. 
violate, and this is impossible, let him do 
what he will, without the full execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law upon him, 
pp. 17, 18. 


According to Dr. M.’s_ views 
then, take away the atonement, and 
you take away (roi ihe sinner his 
only hope. 

Dr. D. pursues a similar train of 
reasoning, which leads him directly 
to the same result. 


God is holy and just; infinitely and 
immutably holy and just. Tiese xttri- 
butes imply that he must have a perfect 
and irreconcilable aversion to all sin: and 
must manifest that aversion to his crea- 
tures. But how can this be done, ifsin 
be pardoned without an atonement? 
Would uot the great Jehovah, in this case, 
practically deny himself? Would not 
the lustre ofhis glorious attributes be aw- 
fully eclipsed and tarnished ? 

Further, as the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, God has given his intelligent crea- 
turesa law. ‘i'his law, while it requires 
perfect obedience, must likewise be enfor- 
ced by penalties. Nor is it enough that 
these penalties be denounced ;—tiey must 
be executed on those who incur them by 
transgression, or on a surety. 


Thus far we have been listening 
to the language of Philosophy. She 
infers from the nature of the divine 
government, and the character of its 
author, that pardon cannot be dis- 
pensed to transgressors without an 
atonement. ‘Turning away from 
her oracles, however, and appeal- 
ing tothe scriptures alone, Prof. 5. 
declares, — 


Itis the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world; there is no 
other name under heaven given «mong 
men whereby we must be saved, nor 1s 
there salvation in any other. 


And he adds,— 


When those who doubt, admonish us 
that it would be unbecoming in respect to 
the Supreme Being, and derogatory to 
his character, to suppose that the suffer- 
ings of Christ, an innocent victim, were 
deemed by him to be necessary or accep- 
table; I answer with Paul: “For it BE- 
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caME him, for whom are all things, and 
by yhom are all things, in order to bring 
many sons to glory, to make perfect the 
Captain of their salvation, through suffer- 


ings.’ , —pp- 39, 40. 


Whether Prof. S. has by these 
iexts, fully met the Unitarian objec- 
tion concerning the necessity of an 
atonement, or not, there seems to 
be no room to doubt that he inten- 
ded to do so. For ourselves we 
can see nothing in these passages of 
scripture that bears decisively on 
the point. That there ts salvation 
in Christ, and that there is salva- 
tion in none other; that it was not 
derogatory in God to inflict suller- 
ings on the Captain of our Salvation, 
and that it was fit tbat he should be 
made perfect by sufferings, is not, as 
we can see, equivalent to a necessi- 
ty that he should suffer for the 
purpose of sustaining the law and 
sovernment of God under a dispen- 
sation of pardoning mercy. But 
this is the necessity which the Uni- 
tarian objection denies, and to sup- 
port which, if the dictates of philos- 
ophy and common sense are not 
enough, other texts more decisive 
to the point than thuse quoted by 
Prof. S. might be easily cited. Be 
this however as it may, the fact that 
Prof. S. stated this objection of Uni- 
tarians and entered into a formal 
refutation of it, is decisive that he 
deems it groundless. We should 
have been gratified had he stated 
and answered the objection with 
greater precision. 

On this point then, all these wri- 
ters conduct us to the same result , 
though Prof. S. aims to lead us 
bythe light of inspiration, while 
Dr. D. and Dr. M. endeavour to 
ilumine our path with the glimmer- 
ings of philosophy;—a_ philosophy, 
however, whose torch has been 
lighted at the fires of heaven. It is 
with the fact whether they do thus 
agree, and not with the manner in 
which they come to this agreement, 
that we have been concerned. It 
's obvious, however, that Dr. D. 
and Dr, M. pursue substantially 
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the same course of reasoning; for 
whether we speak of the character 
of God, the nature of his law, or 
what the God of the universe re- 
quires, we only use different lan- 
guage In reference to the same gen- 
eral subject. After the comparison 
has been made, no one can fail to 
see that there is a perfect coinci- 
dence of sentiment among these 
writers in regard to the necessity of 
an atonement. Nor need we add 
any thing to show that in this senti- 
ment they accord perfectly with the 
christian public, and with all appro- 
ved writers of the present day. 

2. The second point of inquiry 
is, whether an atonement has been 
made 2 

As Dr. M. takes it for granted 
that an adequate atonement has 
been made, and ouly makes occa- 
sionally a passing allusion to the 
suhject, we cannot be expected to 
give a formal statement of his views 
by particular citations. Passages 
are not wanting however, which 
speak his sentiments. Afier stating 
the grand obstacle to the sinners 
salvation, he adds ;— 


To remove this difficulty, or to ena- 
ble God righteously to pardon the repent- 
ing sinner, the atonement must give the 
same support to law, or must display as 
impressively the perfect holiness and jus- 
tice of God, as the execution of the law 
on transgressors would...... If such an 
expedient can be found, then an adequate 
atonement is possible, otherwise it is 
not. 

Now such sau expedient, the text rep- 
resents the sacrifice of Christ tobe. it is 
a declaration of the righteousness of God, 
su that ‘**he might be just,” might secure 
the objects of distributive justice, as it be- 
comes a righteous moral governor to do, 
“and yet might justify,’ or acquit and 
exempt from punishment, ‘* him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus.’ ’—pp. 20, 21. 


Dr. D. attempts to prove ina 
more formal manner than Dr. M. 
that Christ died as an atoning sacri- 
fice. He argues it from ‘the sac- 
rifices appointed under the ancient 
dispensation ;—the anguish and hor- 
ror of the Redeemer’s soul pre- 
vious to his death ; the institution 
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of the sacramental supper ; and the 
most plain and unequivocal express- 
ions of scripture.” 

Being ready before hand to admit 
the Dr.’s conclusion, we feel no dis- 
position to cavil at his arguments. 
We will take the liberty, however, 
to refer him to the use Prof. S. makes 
of the appointment of sacrifices un- 
der the ancient dispensation, and 
ask him if it does not afford a better 
example of logical deduction, than 
the use he makes of it himself. 
Prof. S. infers from these sacrifices, 


not that the sufferings and death of 


Christ actually were substituted in 
the place of the execution of the 
law, but simply that the divine econ- 
omy would admit of such a substitu- 
tution. Referring to this system he 
says, 

Here, we are presented with a case of 
substitution, aciwal su-stitution by the ap- 
pointment of God ;—a case in which a 
beast is slain instead of the criminal being 
punished who made the offering of it, and 
who had himself incurred the penalty of 
the Mosaic law. And who will venture 
to pronounce that a similar arrangement 
under the general government of God in 
respect to man, is impossible. pp. 24, 25. 

When Prof. S. passes the ques- 
tion of possibility, and comes to that 
of fact, his work is done with a mas- 
ter’s hand. 

‘“<T must ask, at the threshold, 
before what tribunal must the 
question be brought. I am bold 
to aver that philosophy ts not a com- 
petent judge to decide it.” After 
illustrating this position in a lucid 
manner, the Prof. adverts to the 
principles of interpretation which 
apply to this particular question,— 
first by the general remark * that 
every speaker and writer, intend- 
ing to be understood, employs, and 
necessarily employs, language in the 
Same sense, in which those whom 
he addresses use and understand it ; 
and secondly, by the more partic- 
ular remark, ‘‘ that all the writers 
of the Old and New Testament, 
were Jews : and that the scriptures, 
with very little exception, were 
originally addressed to Jews,”’ or to 
churches which in part consisted of 
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Jews.” pp. 32,33. The question 
then is not, how we may understand 
the language of scripture, nurtured 
as we have been, inthe bosom of spec. 
nlative philosophy, but how would 
a Jew naturally construe it? way 
IDEAS DID THE PROPHETS, APOSYTLEs 
AND EVANGELISTS MEAN TO con. 
vEY ?”’ 

The way being thus prepared, 
Prof. S. makes his appeal to the law 
and to the testimony in a manner 
so direct and conclusive that it must 
carry conviction to the mind of ey- 
ery reader: and without multiply- 
ing passages he concludes, ‘: if what 
I have adduced does not establisk 
the fact, that the sacred writers did 
mean to inculcate the doctrine in 
question, then plainly, the many 
scores of additional texts which 
might be quoted, will not prove it ; 
nor any language, I must add, which 
it would be in the power ofa human 
being to employ.’ p. 36. 

After proceeding thus far in ex- 
hibiting the views of our authors 
on this part of the subject, it is al- 
most superfluous to remark that 
each of them supposes an atone- 
ment adequate to the wants of a 
fallen world, to have been made by 
the great atoning victim of Calvary. 
The question how 7t ¢s that the in- 
carnation and death of Christ pos- 
sess an atoning eflicicy, will in 
another place be so far considered as 
to exhibit their particular views In 
regard to it. 

3. The third point on which we 
shall endeavour to exhibit — the 
views of these writers, relates to 
the character of the Saviour. 

It may indeed be difhcult to as- 
certain with precision an author’s 
sentiments on a subject of which he 
is not professedly treating. But we 
presume enough may be found in 
the writings before us relating to 
this topic, to satisfy even the most 
scrupulous of our readers. Prof. 
S. tells us that the ‘suffering 5a- 
viour’” was ‘the eternal Word, 
God manifest in the flesh ;”’ and that 
‘‘in our nature he offered an exp!- 
atory sacrifice for sin.”? Such dec 
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jarations of his sentiments, though 
unconnected with the reasons of 
them, do nevertheless tell what 
those sentiments are; and this is 
the particular object of our inquiry. 
Would any learn more fully and 
from direct argumentation, let them 
co to his letters addressed to Mr. 
Channing, and there they will find 
inferences and deductions of their 
own unnecessary. 

Several remarks from Dr. M. are 
sufficiently explicit on this subject, 
though their original design was to 
illustrate the impression which a 
Saviour bleeding for sinners is cal- 
culated to make on the moral sym- 
pathies of man. ‘Thus he says, 

The atonement was a_ transaction, 
without a parallel in the history of the 
divine government. The Son of God, the 
Lord of glory, himself descended to this 
lower world. He veiled his Godhead in 
a human body, and humbled himself to 
dwell with men. He toiled and bore re- 
proach, and suffered from pain and weak- 
ness and hunger. He condescended to in- 
struct men, to be their physician, their 
friend, their very servant ;—he washed 
his disciples’ feet, he was obedient to ev- 


ery ordinance of God and man, he fulfill- 
ed all righteousness. p. 22. 


Dr. D.’s language is more direct 
on this subject, not because he be- 
lieves in the union of a divine and 
human nature in the person of 
Christ, more strongly than the oth- 
ers, but because he made it a part 
of his design to enumerate the qual- 
ilications which must meet in him 
who undertakes, as a surety to make 
atonement for human _ transgres 
sion. Having made a brief enu- 
meration, he adds : 


_ It is scarcely needful to say, that in the 
the whole universe, one being, and one 
alone is found, in whom all these qual- 
ifications meet. Jesus Christ is that be- 
ing—He is the Sovereign Lord and pro 
Prietor of his own life ; having power to 
lay it down and power to take it again. 
To crown all, he is truly and properly 
God,—God manifest in the flesh. p. 7. 


To all this we add our most hear- 
ty assent; and we ask if Prof. S. 
and Dr. M. have not done the same. 
We shall not dwell longer here, in 
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order to show more fully the har- 
mony of our authors among them- 
selves on this topic, or to show their 
coincidence with all approved wri- 
ters of modern times, but shall 
proceed to compare them on other 
points of doctrine. 

4. The fourth point to be consid- 
ered is the question, does the trans- 
gressor obtain salvation solely on the 
ground of the atonement. 

Some may be ready to say, if an 
atonement is absolutely necessary, 
as has been shown, then salvation, 
if it comes at all to the sinner, must 
of course come onthe ground of the 
atonement. That such is the truth 
we readily admit; but still there 
are reasons for considering the ques- 
tion thus stated. Our object, let it 
be remembered, is not to defend any 
particular sentiments, but to bring 
together by way of comparison the 
sentiments of the sermons under 
consideration. Let it be remem- 
bered too, that all do not readily con- 
cede to what we have just admitted. 
There are those who, while they 
allow the necessity of an atone- 
ment in general, admit it as a par- 
tial and not the sole procuring 
cause of salvation. They are of 
that number who are disposed to 
put “new cloth unto an old gar- 
ment.’’ Such, however, are not 
the sentiments of the sermons be- 
fore us. Salvation by grace is a 
theme in which they all agree. 
They agree, too, in going to the Bi- 
ble to learn that salvation may be 
even thus obtained. Philosophy 
may lead to the conclusion that the 
sinner cannot be pardoned without 
an atonement, as Dr. M. and Dr. D. 
have both argued ; but she can never 
say that an atonement will procure 
his pardon. ‘Jteason alone’ says 
Dr. M. ‘ can never disclose the con- 
dition of the sinner’s acceptance 
with his Sovereign.’ ‘* An offend 
ed God will make his own terms: 
and who can tell what they will be, 
till he reveals them?’ The revy- 
elation has been made ;—*“‘ the glad 
tidings from heaven” have reachec 
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us; and what are they ? In the lan- 
guage of Dr. M. ‘‘God hath set 
forth his Son as a propitiatory sac- 
rifice, through faith in his blood, for 
an exhibition of his own righteous- 
ness in regard to the remission of sins, 
committed in past ages, through the 
merciful forbearance of God. ’’p. 13. 
‘¢In this text Paul declares, ex- 
plicitly, what was the immediate ob- 
yect of Christ’s atoning sacrifice ; 
that is, what effect it had in the 
economy of redemption, or how it 
laid a proper foundation for the par- 
dun and salvation of sinful men.” 
p- 8 It was a transaction of such 
a nature, and such were its effects, 
‘< that God might be, and might now 
be seen to be, a righteous moral 
sovernor, and at the same time be 
the justifier of all that believe in 
Jesus Christ.” This sentiment Dr. 
M. declares to be at the foundation 
of his discourse ; and from a labour- 
ed and very critical investigation, he 
attempts to show that it is the senti- 
ment of his text. He asserts more- 
over, ‘that he cannot with some 
modern writers, believe that the 
death of Christ was merely a trag- 
ic scene intended to affect us and 
bring us to repentance,—he believes 
it to be the meritorious, the sole 
vround of justification.’ 

That Dr. D. holds the same doc- 
trine is perfectly evident. And 
though he has nowhere urged it by 
a laboured process of argument, 
yet his whole sermon goes on the 
assumption of its truth. ‘This does 
not, indeed prove it true, but it does 
prove that Dr. D. believes it to be 
so, and this is all we are now con- 
cerned to know. 

Turn now to Prof. 5.’s first re- 
flection, and we have a develope- 
ment of his sentiments on this point. 

The doctrine of the atonement is a 
fundamental doctrine in the Christian sys- 
tem. Itis not merely or principally in 
Jesus as our teacher, our example, or as 
having sealed the truth of his testimony 
by his own blood, that we are ealled to 
believe; but principally in him, in that 
very character in which he was “ to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
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foolishness, while unto them who are sa. 
ved, he is wisdom and righteousness andj 
sanctification and redemption.’? What 
says Paul to the Corinthians? *] am de. 
termined not to know any thing amone 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him CRUCI. 
FIED.” Why Christ cRUCIFLED ? Why 
not Christ a teacher, an example,a mar. 
tyr,a prophet ? Plainly because, whatey- 
er was done by Christ in all these char. 
acters, it would have utterly failed to ac. 
complish the design of saving men, unless 
his expiatory death had also taken place, 
Christ crucified then, is the very point 
on which hang ultimately all the hopes of 
our sinful race. pp. 46, 47. 


Salvation by grace, then, on the 
ground of the atonement as {its sole 
procuring cause is atheme on which 
these writers have but one senti- 
ment. It is needless to add that 
theirs is the sentiment which pre- 
vails among the orthodox through- 
out our country. 

5. We come now to the last top- 
ic on which we shall compare our 
authors for the purpose of showing 
theiragreement,'viz. the practical in- 
fluence of the atonement, or the ef- 
fect it is adapted to produce on the 
moral feelings, not only of our race, 
but of all intelligent beings to whom 
the story of our fall and redemption 
shall ever come. 

Although Dr. D. has not dwelt 
at length on this particular part of 
the subject, still, that he has exalt- 
ed views in regard to it, cannot be 
doubted by any who will attentive- 
ly read his sermon. That he consid- 
ers the atonement to be as fully ad- 
equate to secure the good order and 
happiness of God’s kingdom as the 
execution of the law upon trans- 
eressors would be, or, in other 
words, well adapted for a * substi- 
tute in the place of that execution,” 
is manifest from the spirit which 
pervades all his remarks. The rend- 
ing rocks,—the quaking earth,—the 
opening graves,--the darkened sky,-- 
the groan that broke from Calvary ; 
these tell to his mind God’s abhor- 
rence of sin; and to this scene he 
would doubtless point the trans- 
gressor to teach him the greatness 0 
that abhorrence. 
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if the lightnings of Sinai, and the 
fiercer flames of hell. reveal the divine 
indigaation, at sin, this indignation shines 
+n still brighter and more tremendous 
colours from Calvary. There indeed, the 
whole character of [the] Deity basa signal 
and transcendant display. Justice appears 
more awful, as well as more amiable, by 
its connexion With boundless mercy ; and 
mercy appears at once more venerable 
and more attractive, by its union with in- 


flexible justice. p. 9. 


In speaking of the scene on Cal- 
vary Dr. M. says, 


Its direct operation was on the feel- 
ings and the apprehensions of beings at 
large, who are under the moral govern- 
ment of God. It wasa transaction with- 
out a parallel in the history of the di- 
vine government. The Son of God, the 
Lord of glory, veiled in a human body, - 
fulfilling all righteousness,—expiring a- 
midst the mockery of Jews, and the insults 
of a Roman soldiery, presents an exhib- 
ition of such a nature as must strike every 
intelligent beholder with astonishment.... 
As soon as the import is made known, it 
produces, and actually has produced, the 
effect designed. For the preaching of the 
cross, the mere statement of what Christ 
has done and suffered for the salvation of 
men, hasimpressed and converted all the 
nations which have been favoured with 
it. And the truly pious in all ages of the 
Church, though differing greatly in their 
conceptions of the nature and operations 
of Christ’s sacrifice, have united in ad- 
miring the wisdom of this plan of re- 
demption. They have felt that it display- 
ed,—though unable perhaps to tell how,— 
the righteousness as well as the goodness 
of God. It has actually led them to new 
and adoring views of the divine Being ; 
and has caused them to feel, that this way 
of salvation exhibited to them the most 
constraining motives to forsake iniquity 
and return to the love and service of their 
Maker. pp. 22, 23, 27. 

Suppose now, (continues Dr. M.) the Me. 
diator to have been a mere man, an é€min- 
ent prophet perhaps; and that he endured 
what the gospel relates; what was there 
here more than has often occured ? Will 
this effectually secure a reverence for the 
law? Would it not rather encourage 
transgression. ***Suppose then, as some 
have supposed, that the Mediator was the 
highest and noblest created or derived be- 
ing in the universe ;—sti)l he is a creature, 
and therefore infinitely beneath the rank 
of God himself. Now if the honour of 
his law, and the good order and happiness 
of his kingdom, when weighed in his bal- 
ance, are equivalent only tosuch suffer- 
ngs of such a creature, they are in his 


account but of limited value, and it is by 
no means certain, that he may not be in- 
duced by some consideration, and that not 
of infinite value, to sacrifice them alto- 
gether.....But let us suppose now, that 
the Mediator was in dignity and power on 
a level with God the Father, and in an 
equal degree possessed of all divine at- 
tributes, and that he condescended to 
unite himself with a mortal man; and in 
this state submitted to he reviled, and 
loaded with insults, and persecuted even 
unto death ; and we have an exhibition at 
which the universe may justly stand ama- 
zed. pp. 28, 30. 


Prof. S. reserves this part of the 
subject for his concluding reflec- 
tion ; though it seems to have been 
aificult for him to restrain the ar- 
dor of his mind so long. While he 
mused, the fire burned ; and having 
at length gone through the discus- 
sion of his subject, he throws off the 
shackles of logic, and in the fullness 
of his soul speaks of the efficacy of 
Jesus’ dying love. 


The eternal Word, God manifest in 
the flesh, presents to the moral sympathies 
of our race, higher excitements to virtue 
and piety, and more powerful dissuasives 
from sin, than any other consideration 
which the Christian religion proffers.. . . 
‘¢ Greater love than this hath no man, that 
he lay down his life for his friends :’’ but 
Christ has far surpassed this. The same 
apostle says, ‘* When we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son.’’ Here then is a consideration 
which will make every heart to vibrate, 
that is not lost to all sense of gratitude 
and of mercy. How many thousands 
have heard the thunders of Sinai unmov- 
ed; and even while their awful power 
has made the very ground to rock, how 
many have turned a deaf car to all the 
admonitions and threatenings which they 
conveyed, and grown more desperate in 
their resolutions to persist in rebellion 
against God; who have yet been melted 
down under the proclamation of Jesus’ 
dying love, and fallen humble suppliants 
at the foot of his cross....... I appeal 
to fact. When the missionaries of the 
United Brethren undertook to preach the 
eternal power and Godhead of the Deity, 
as displayed in the creation, to the poor 
benighted Greenlanders, they listened, 
they gazed, they turned away with silent 
neglect. The faithful disciples urged on 
them still more vehemently the attributes 
of the Creator and Judge of all, and their 
moral accountability to him. They lis- 


tened, but their hearts remained Nike fhe 
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eternal ice with which their region is 
overspread. Compassion for their perish- 
ing condition made the servants of Jesus 
more urgent still. One other chord there 
‘was, which perhaps when touched, might 
be made to vibrate. They touched it 
with a faithful hand. They prochimed 
to the poor, gazing, perishing heathen, 
a Saviour, bleeding, groaning, dy- 


ing forthem. They pointed them to his 


bleeding hands; his wounded side; they 
bid them look to that Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world. The 
sight prostrated them tothe earth. Their 
stubborn hearts melted like wax before 
the fire. They fell at the foot of a dying 
Snviour’s cross, and exclaimed: Lord 
Jesus, save us or we perish forever ! 

Yes, and millions of! the ransomed, 
who have gone to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads, can tes- 
tify to the power of this mighty truth on 
their rebellious hearts. ...... Speak ye 
redeemed, encircling his throne above, 
and casting your crowns at his feet; is not 
this he who drew your souls to him by 
bonds stronger than death; which many 
waters could not quench; nor flocds 
drown? Hark! I hear the notes of that 
m= 8 ger fills all the regions of heaven 
with harmony. It echoes back even to 
this distant world: **rHeU WAST SLAIN 
AND HAST REDEEMED US TO GOD BY 
THY BLOOD, out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation, and hast 
made us kings and priests unto God for- 
ever and ever.” O for a heart and tongue 
to unite with this grateful, happy throng, 
and begin on earth the notes which we 
hope to sing through everlasting ages in 


the worldubove! pp. 48, 49, 50, 52. 
We have now seen, from what 
we hope has been a fair exhibition 
of their sentiments, that these wri- 
ters entertain perfectly harmonious 
views, in regard to the necessity of 
an atonement,—the fact that an 
atonement has been made,—the char- 
acter of the Saviour, as possessing 
a human and divine nature,—the 
fact that the atonement is the only 
ground of salvation,—and the suffi- 
ciency of the atonement to answer 
fully the end to be secured by exe- 
cuting the penalty of the law on 
transgressors. And now we ask if 
these are not the great and ieading 
points of doctrine which the subject 
embraces? Do they not constitute 
the whole subject, so far as it is 
clearly a matter of revelation? Yet 
on aii these, the writers under con- 


sideration agree with each other; 
perfectly. Shall we prosecute the 
inquiry then, wherein do they 
differ ;—or, under the apprehen. 
sion that it will only occasion sur. 
prise, shall we rather relinquish it ? 
We might, indeed, well relinquish 
it ; for it must seem quite gratuitous 
to ask for differences where there 
is somuch agreement. But we are 
met with consequences of a disa- 
greement, either supposed or real, 
too painful to allow us to shrink 
from the undertaking, however 
needless it might otherwise appear. 
We have seen the christian public 
thrown into commotion; and have 
heard one minister of the New Tes. 
tament, charging upon a brother a 
crime no less than that of preaching 
another gospel. We feel compel- 
led, therefore, to come to the busi- 
ness of ascertaining, if possible, 
what the difference is of which so 
much has been said; and which, in 
consequence of so much said, has 
been the occasion of such excite- 
ment. 

From the comparison we have gone 
through with, it is obvious that the 
question which involves the difh- 
culty, must be ofa subordinate kind. 
So in fact we find it. It is a philo- 
sophical query, arising out of the 
great question whether the suffer- 
ings of Christ did actually make 
atonement. That they did, these 
writers fully agree: for so the 
scripture tells them. But how comes 
this to pass ?—W hat is the modus,— 
“‘ how were these sufferings thus effi- 
cacious? It is on this point, if on 
any, that different opinions are 
maintained ;— it is on this point if on 
any, that Dr. M. and those who 
agree with him, are thought to be 
in error. But the question now i- 
troduced, unlike that out of which 
it arises, 1s one on which, in the 
opinion of most theologians, the 
scriptures are silent.* We stand, 
then, on philosophical ground ; and 
we are glad that we have all arrived 


* See Butler, Magee, Veysie, ects 
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nere before there was any falling 
out by the way. 

Would our limits allow, we should 
now proceed’to give a minute analy- 
gis of all the views which Dr. M. 
has advanced in his discourse. But 
as we have already seen his views 
in general, on all the leading points, 
and as in them he accords perfectly 
with Dr. D., we: shall exhibit his 
views only on the point of differ- 
ence. 

How comes tt to pass, then, that 
the death of Christ procures the 
salvation of the sinner? Is it in 
consequence of his enduring all the 
misery which the sinner would have 
suffered under the execution of the 
law ?—This, most manifestly, he 
could not do. How could the spot- 
less Saviour feel that remorse of 
conscience, which will make the 
sinner’s cup of suffering so bitter? 
The sufferings of the Saviour were 
not the same in kind, then, that the 
sinner would have endured. Nor 
were they the same in quantity. 
To prove this, requires no mathe- 
matical calculation. That the Sav- 
iour did not suffer in his divine na- 
ture is certain. That he could not 
in his human nature, endure the 
accumulated suffering of all who 
were exposed to the sentence of the 
law, even for a limited time, is 
scarcely less certain. Much less 
could he endure, in a few hours, 
such an amount that this accumula- 
tion, though endlessly increasing, 
would never exceed it. Thus far 
we have the views of Dr. M., and 
thus far surely, they accord per- 
fectly with the sentiments of Dr. D. 
Look at Dr. D.’s own language. 


As to his sufferings, we contend not 
that the Redeemer endured precisely the 
same misery, in kind and degree, to which 
the sinner was exposed, and which he 
must otherwise have endured. This was 
neither necessary nor possible. _—p. 8. 


And what are Prof. S.’s senti- 
ments on this point ? 
This sting, [the sting of a guilty con- 


science, | the holy and spotless Saviour nev- 
er felt; this was an agony to which his 


bosom of spotless purity must have been 
a stranger. However high, then, his suf- 
ferings mounted, they could not have been 
the same in kind as those of the wicked in 
the world of misery.” ‘* Nor can we well 
conceive how they could have been the 
same in quantity, as they deserved whom 
he redeems. p. 12. 


After stating his reasons for this 
opinion, he adds : 

When I say then, that Christ in his 
sufferings was our substitute, I do not 
mean that he actually suffered torments 


the same in kind and quantity as were due 
to sinners. ip. 13. 


Since, then, all are agreed that in 
making an atonement, the Saviour 
did not endure the same sufferings 
in kind and quantity, that transgres- 
sors would have endured under the 
execution of the law,—wherein con- 
sists the equivalency of the atone- 
ment? According to Prof. S., 

An equivalent, is of two sorts. The 
first has respect to kind and quantity, ana 
requires equality or sameness in regard 
to both. ‘The second is where the substi- 
tute answers the same end, as that would 


have done in the place of which it is put, 
or a higher end of the same nature. p. 10. 


In which of these senses, then, did 
the sufferings and death of Christ 
constitute an equivalent for the 
execution of the law? Not in 
the first sense, says Prof. S.: 

When I say that Christ in his suffer- 
ings was our substitute, I do not mean that 


those sufferings were an equivalent of the 
first kind for the penalty remitted.” 


Not in the first sense, says Dr. 
M. Speaking of the atonement, he 
says: 


It did not consist in the execution of 


the law on any being whatever, for it was 
a substitute for the execution of it. 


But yet it was in the first sense, 
says Dr. D., for he remarks :— 
We are constrained to conclude that 


his sufferings were a substantial execu- 
tion of the law. 


The phantom then,—for if this 
is the difference of opinion it is 
very shadowy,—is at length detect- 
ed. We have at last come to the 
point of disagreement ;—the point 
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on which Dr. D stands alone; and 
we leave it for those who will ex- 
amine for themselves to say, wheth- 
er it is with Prof. S., Dr. M. or 
himself, that he is most at variance. 
For what have they said which he 
has not admitted ;—what premises 
have they asserted which he does 
not claim? They have said that 
the sufferings of Christ were not the 
same in kind and degree as would 
have been endured by transgres- 
sors under the execution of the law. 
And has not Dr. D. said the same ? 


As to his sufferings, we contend not 
that the Redeemer endured precisely the 
same misery in kind and degree to which 
the sinner was exposed, and which he 
must otherwise have endured. 


What is their conclusion ?—T hat 
the law was not literally executed. 
And what is his ? 


In as much asthe scripture expressly 
declares that, in redeeming us from the 
law, he was made a curse for us, we are 
constrained to conclude that his sufferings 
were a substantial execution of the !aw ; 
a real endurance of the penalty, so far as 
the nature of the case admitted, or requir- 
ed. p.8.9. 


Here, then, is the length and 
breadth of the difference between 
Dr. D. and the Professors at Ando- 
ver. And if we are not greatly mis- 

taken this is the only point of dif- 
ference to which reference can be 
made. Nor should we have thought 
that there was even here a differ- 
ence that could be called disagree- 
ment, had we not been compelled 
to find such a difference somewhere. 
And when we look at the positions 
which are admitied in common, and 
the manner in which the opposing 
sentiments are asserted, we confess 
that it is against our better convic- 
tions that we speak of discord. 
For when we find Dr. D. denying 
that ‘‘the Redeemer endured pre- 
cisely the same misery in kind and 
degree to which the sinner was ex- 
posed,” we trace on this point an 
exact agreement between our au- 
thors ; and when he says, that the 
cufferings of Christ were a substan- 
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tial execution of the law, a real ep. 
durance of the penalty, so far a 
the nature of the case admitted o; 
required he seems to us either tg 
use language which conveys no 
very definite idea, or to be incop. 
sistent with himself, rather than to 
advance any opinion opposed to that 
of Dr. M. and Mr. S.; for if the 
misery be not the same, either in 
kind or degree as the penalty, it 
must be somewhat difficult to see 
how it can be the endurance of the 
penalty.—But it is not simply on 
the ground of the quotations made, 
that we speak of discord. It is 
rather in view of conclusions, pre- 
sented near the close of Dr. D.’s 
sermon; for in this part of it, he 
proceeds on the supposition, that 
the law was literally executed upon 
the Saviour; and in proportion as 
he advances, the difference between 
him and Dr. M. (for Prof. S. had 
not yet appeared) seems to widen 
till at last they have the appearance 
of being diametrically opposed to 
each other. : 

We are aware that Dr. M. has 
been understood to deny the vi- 
carious nature of the atonement. 
As aspecimen of his declarations 
which are supposed by some to 
amount to such a denial we cite the 
following. 

The only difficulty is to understand 
how this exhibition was a display of the 
righteousness of God. To solve it, some 
have resorted to the supposition that the 
Son of God became our sponsor , and sat- 
isfied the demands of the law on us, by 
suffering in our stead. But to this hy- 


pothesis there are strong objections. ‘To 
suppose that Christ was really and truly 


‘our sponsor, and that he suffered in this 


character; would involve such a transfer 
of legal obligations and liabilities and 
merits, as is inadmissible : and to suppose 
any thing short of this, will not explai 
the difficulty. For if, while we call him 
a sponsor, we deny that he was legally 
holden or responsible for us, and liable in 
equily to sufferin our stead ; we assign ne 
intelligible reason, why his suffering: 
should avail any thing for our benefit, or 
display at all the righteousness of God.— 
Besides, this hypothesis,—like al] the otli- 
ers which suppose the Son of God to have 
first entered into a close, legal connexi0% 
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with sinful men, and afterwards to have 
redeemed them.—would make the atone- 
ment to be a legal satisfaction for sin; and 
then the acquittal of the sinner would be 
no pardon at all, but would follow in the 


regular course of law.—We must, there- 


fore, resort to some other solution. p. 23. 


From the manner in which Dr. 
M. has here stated the doctrine that 
Christ is our sponsor, we should 
have anticipated the charge of his 
denying the vicarious nature of the 
atonement. To deny that Christ 
satisfied the law, by suffering in our 
stead, must, it seems, in spite of all 
explanation, mean that Christ did 
not in any sense die in our stead, or 
or as our substitute. There are 
those who will have it that there is 
one sense and only one in which it 
can with any propriety or truth be 
said, that Christ died in our stead ; 
so that to say he did not die in our 
stead in the sense of satisfying the 
demands of the law on us, or to say 
there was not a legal transfer, so 
ihat our sins became the sins of 
Christ, our guilt Ads guilt, our lia- 
bility to punishment, Ais liability to 
punishment,—to say this, is in the 
view of many, to deny that Christ 
died in our stead in any sense.— 
itis true that they who hold the 
doctrine of this legal transfer, deny 
that it imparted any sinful quality 
to the disposition or actions of 
Christ; they say ‘he did not bear 
our sins as immoral qualities, ting- 
ing his soul with pollution.” How 
these things can be consistently 
maintained, how our sins can be- 
come Christ’s by a legal transfer, 
so become his that we neither de- 
serve punishment nor are liable to 
it, and yet not pollute his soul; in 
what sense they can become his 
and be transferred away from us, 
unless as they render him personal- 
ly guilty, and as such liable to pun- 
ishment, or unless they be taken 
away from us consequentially, i. e. 
unless the transfer be of such a kind 
thaton account of it, we, though 
remaining personally guilty and ill- 
deserving, may be treated as right- 


eous, they who hold these senti- 
ments are not kind enough to tell 
us. We think a little logical effort 
at definition would contribute much 
towards the adjustment of this part 
of the dispute. 

But not to enter into the discus- 
sion of this topic, what are the 
views of Dr. M. and Mr. S. and Dr. 
D. in regard to it. 

Nothing is plainer than that Dr. 
M. intended to deny the doctrine of 
substitution as it is held by some. 
He intended to deny such an 
exemption from guilt and liability 
to punishment on our part through 
the atonement, as should render it 
unjust that we according to law 
should be considered as still per- 
sonally guilty and deserving of pun- 
ishment. And we say that this is 
the only meaning which his language 
in the above cited passage will pos- 
sibly admit. In pp. 31.—34, he 
has unfolded his meaning still more 
unequivocally, where he asserts.— 

And thus also the bloody sacrifice of the 
Mediator, was not what the law of God 
demanded, or could accept, as a legal sat- 
isfaction for our sins. All that it could 
do, was, to display the feelings of God in 
regard to his law; and to secure, by the 
impression it made, the public objects 
which would be gained by an execution of 
the law. It did not cancel amy of the 
claims of the lawonus. And hence, after 
the atonement was made, God was under 
no legal obligations to exempt any man 
from punishment. If he had never par- 
doned a single transgressor, neither the 
law nor distributive justice would have 
been contravened. And if he pardons at 
all, itis mere grace. Or to state it other- 
Wise, the atonement was not of such a na- 
ture as to require God to pardon us, but 


it enables him to do it with credit to him- 
self and safety to his kingdom.. 


But while Dr. M. denies that kind 
of substitution which supposes 
Christ to have taken our sins as his 
own sins, and to have borne the 
same penalty which was due to us, 
and in this way to have rendered 
us no longer guilty and deserving of 
punishment, does he deny substitu- 
tion in every sense ’—Does he not 
hold that the sufferings of Christ 
were a substitute for our punish- 
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ment on the ground that they ex- 
hibited the justice and sustained the 
moral government of God as really 
and effectually as our punishment 
would have done ; that while it su- 
perceded the necessity of punishing 
the transgressor according to law, 
so far as punishment could be 
necessary to support law, it still 
left him as truly deserving of pun- 
ishment according to law, as had no 
atonement been made? Thus he 
says the atonement ‘‘did not con- 
sist in an execution of the law on 
any being whatever, for it was a 
substitute for an execution of it.” 
And without multiplying passages 
or dwelling on the scope of the ser- 
mon, speaking of the impassible 
God as personally united with an 
abused, suffering mortal, he says 
‘the human mind can conceive of 
no exhibition calculated to produce 
a deeper impression. Of course 
this appears to be the most effica- 
cious atonement, the best sussTi- 
TUTE for the execution of the law, 
which it was possible for infinite 
wisdom to devise.”’ p. 30. 

The main object of Prof. S. is 
unquestionably to present the same 
view of the substitution of Christ. 
This is evident not only from the 
statement of the doctrine of his dis- 
course, and from the explanation 
of it continued through more than 
ten pages, but in the following pas- 
sage he has given what cannot but 
be regarded as an accurate epitome 
of the views of Dr. M. on this point, 
as his own. 


If they [the scriptures] present the 
death of Christ as a most awful and affect- 
ing display of the evil of sin, and of the di- 
vine displeasure against it, enhanced be- 
yond description by the dignity of his per- 
son, and the peculiar severity of his suffer- 
ings; andif this makes an appeal tothe mor- 
al sensibilities of the human race, in favour 
of gratitude and obedience to God, and 
against sin, in a manner far more affecting 
and successful, than the literal execution 
of the penalty of the law on sinners; is 
not this sufficient? And if thus much 
lies on the face of the New Testament, 
and every reader, learned and unlearned, 
can see and fecl it; this is enough; the 


object of the law isin the most effectya; 
manner auswered. p. 18. 


We have said that it was the cop. 
clusion of Prof. S. and Dr. M. that 
the law was not literally executed, 
How then are the sufferings of 
Christ, instead of our deserved 
punishment? What is the nature 
of the substitution ?—Prof. S. is ap. 
parently averse to answering the 
question. 


I confess myself averse to indulging 
much in speculation here, as to the how 
and the why of the equivalency in ques. 
tion. My reason is, that the sacred wri- 
ters do not seem to indulge in any curious 
speculation on the subject. _p. 17. 


For ourselves, we do not think 
that the answer to this enquiry at 
all demands what is here termed 
‘‘ curious speculation.”’—We sup- 
pose the sacred writers have in 
fact clearly answered the question; 
and this too, without ‘any philo- 
sophizing, any refined speculation 
in their writings, about the manner 
in which equivalency is or can 
be made out.”? Indeed if they had 
not; had they simply asserted 
the fact of an atonement, the nature 
of the subject would be sufficient in 
our apprehension to lead every 
mind to just and adequate views on 
this point. For ourselves we ap- 
plaud the attempt of Dr. M. and o! 
other writers, to unfold this part oi 
the great subject. Indeed we think 
Mr. S. himself, notwithstanding 
his apparent aversion to it, has stated 
with great explicitness, the true 
answer to this interesting enquiry. 
Thus he speaks of the sacred wii- 
ters as presenting “the death of 
Christ as a most awful and affecting 
pIsPLAY of the evil of sin and of the 
divine displeasure against it,’”’—lan- 
guage which to our minds conveys 
precisely the doctrine on this pal 
of the subject, which Dr. M. m- 
tended to teach in his sermon—Wwé 
might say has in fact taught ; for we 
are not of those who would make 
the author of a sermon of so much 
intrinsic worth as that of Dr. M. a! 
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offender for a word. Concerning 
his meaning on this part of the sub- 
‘ect we are not at a loss, and it 1s 
matter of surprise to us that any 
candid reader should be. The 
statement of his opinion so constant- 
ly recurs, it is so directly drawn 
from the interpretation which he 
gives to his text, his view is so in- 
woven into the whole drift and form 
of his discourse, that it would seem 
impossible to be misunderstood. We 
shall see how just an occasion for 
misapprehension he has furnished. 
Unfortunately as it would seem, 
Dr. M. in answering the enquiry 
how God’s regard for his law is 
expressed by the atonement, says— 
‘« symbolically,’ Vox inauspicata. 
Here it is that we find the obnox- 
ious—shall we say doctrine, or rath- 
er word, that has been the occasion 
of such unhappy consequences. 
What does Dr. M. mean then, when 
he calls the atonement ‘* a symboli- 
cal transaction ?”? Evidently the 
same which he means when he says 
in the more common,* but to some 
not less obnoxious terms, that it is 
an * exhibition’’—*‘ a display” &c. 
What then does he mean by ex- 
hibition or display. Let him speak 
for himself, 
Does this look like frittering away 
In two respects, it coincided precisely 
With a public execution of the law itself : 
its immediate influence was on the same 
persons; and that influence was produced 
inthe same way,—by means of a public 
exhibition. For what is a public execu- 
tion of the law on culprits, but a public 
exhibition? and an exhibition which is 
intended to affect the feelings and appre- 
hensions of the community,—to impress 
them all with high respect and revereace 
ior the law, that stern guardian of the 
public weal? The atonement, to be a 
proper substitute for the execution of the 
law, ought to be a public exhibition; 
and such an exhibition, as would impress 
all the creatures of God with a deep and 
awful sense of the majesty and sanctity of 
lis law, of. the criminality of disobedi- 
€uce to it, and of the holy unbending rec- 
titude of God asa moral governor.’’— p. 
“Vide Wardlaw’s Discourses, Disc. 7. 
~ Fualler’s Essays, pp. 121~197, 
and many others. 
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the atonement to something desti- 
tute of reality 2? With the reiterated 
declarations of Dr. M. before us, 
that it was an exhibition or manifes- 
tation of the rectitude of God, and 
an exhibition of his justice, an ex- 
pression of his regard for the au- 
thority of his law that is without a 
parallel in the divine government, 
and that it must fill the mind of ev- 
ery beholder with wonder and 
amazement, can we say that he 
makes it **a metaphorical atone- 
ment, which should procure a met- 
aphorical pardon, a_ metaphori- 
cal justification,a metaphorical de- 
liverance from wrath to come.” 

It is true indeed that Dr. Mur 
dock has called the atonement a 
symbol, aterm, we think not happi- 
ly selected. He has spoken of the 
atonement as an exhibition, a display 
in some instances without stating of 
what it is an exhibition or display; 
a detached form of expression 
which in itself might imply that 
the thing spoken of, was a 
mere display, an empty, unmean- 
ing show. After speaking of the 
atonement as a ‘‘symbolical transac- 
tion,’ as being also a“ significant 
transaction,” he proceeds for the 
purpose of answeringan objection, 
to maintain that as an arbitrary 
symbol, it might answer the purpose 
of an atonement. He refers to 
words as arbitrary symbols of 
thought and emotion, to particular 
motions of the body, to the rainbow 
and to other arbitrary symbols, 
whose import is to be learned from 
general consent or accompanying 
explanation, and maintains that the 
atonement, though it were a symbol 
of such a character, would still be 
an atonement. Here if we mistake 
not, is the errorof Dr. M. and itis 
this, as it seems to us, inadvertence 
of thought and expression, which 
has caused the heresy of this. au- 
thor to ring from ore end of the 
country to the other. The head 
and front of his offending is, not that 
he has called the atonement of 
Christan arbitrary symbol, bat that 
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Ire has advanced the hypothetical 
upinion that God might employ, a 
symbol of such a character for the 
purpose of atonement. 

This opinion of Dr. M. we think 
erroneous, nordo we doubt that he 
will pronounce it to be so himself 
after farther consideration. That 
any mere arbitrary symbol, whatev- 
er verbal declarations of its design 
might be made, should be an effica- 
cious atonement, we regard as im- 
possible. Actions speak louder 
than words; andthe moral Gover- 
nor who should pardon transgres- 
sors, and yet furnish no proof that 
he duly regarded the law except 
his own declaration, would scarcely 
expect to be believed by his 
subjects. Insuch a case some far- 
ther counteracting testimony must 
be furnished. His regard for his 
Jaw, and his purpose to support its 
authority, must be evinced if he 
pardons transgression not merely 
by something said, but by some- 
thing done. Whatever constitutes 
an atonement for sin against God, it 
must, to answer the purpose of an 
atonement, be im its own nature an 
expression of the purposes and 
feelings of God ; an expression as 
real, as appropriate, full and deci- 
sive, as would be made by the actu- 
al punishment of transgressors. It 
must, if the word symbol in any just 
sense 1s to be applied to it, be not a 
mere arbitrary symbol, but, as Dr. 
M. maintains the atonement of 
Christ to be, a significant symbol. 
The infliction of penalty on trans- 
gressors would itself be such a sym- 
bol ; its whole efficacy lying in the 
fact that it would be a decisive and 
convincing expression of God’s re- 
gard for his law and of his purpose 
to uphold its authority. In other 
words, punishment would be an act 
of God, expressing his justice or 
righteousness. And an atonement, 
to be an atonement, must make an 
equally decisive expressjon of the 
same thing. Such an expression, 
according to Dr. M. isin fact made 
by the atonement of Christe 
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That such is his real opinion, 
though he has, as we judge, advan. 
ced an hypothetical opinion on the 
subject which cannot be supported, 
is evinced by the following explicit 
statement of his views of the atone. 
ment, considered as asymbol. After 
affirming that ‘*this symbol has a 
natural fitness for its object,” he 
says, 


Again the feelings of creatures were to 
be impressed by an exhibition, not of the 
intellectual conceptions of the divine mind, 
but of the determinate purposes and the 
holy feelings of God. And the im- 
pression to be made, was to be universal, 
and deep and lasting as eternity. Now 
the symbol chosen, was certainly calcu- 
lated to make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of creatures. This all 
must admit. It was also of such a nature, 
as to exhibit uncommon strength of feel- 
ing and very great decision of mind, in re- 
gard to something, on the part of God the 
Father and hisSon. Never did they per- 
form an act indicative of so intense desire 
and purpose, or one that seemed to in- 
volve so much painful effort. This sym- 
bol then, had all that is necessary in any 
symbol of emotion or purpose, to give it 
fitness for its object. As soonas the im- 
port of it is made known, it produces, and 
actually has produced, the effect designed. 
For the preaching of the cross, the mere 
statement of what Christ has done and 
suffered for the salvation of man,‘has im- 
pressed and converted all the nations 
which have been favoured with it. And 
the truly pious in all ages of the Church, 
though differing greatly in their concep- 
tions of the nature and operations of 
Christ’s sacrifice, have united in admiring 
the wisdom of this plan of redemption. 
They have felt that it displayed,—though 
unable perhaps to tell how,—the right- 
eousness as well as the goodness of God: 
It has actually led them to new and ador- 
ing views of the divine Being; and has 
caused them to feel, that this way of salva- 
tion exhibited to them the most constrain- 
ing motives to forsake iniquity and return 
to the love and service of their Maker.— 
pp. 26, 27. 


If such then be the real opinion 
of Dr. M. concerning the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ, we 
are constrained to ask, why should 
that which by every candid mind 
must be regarded as an error of in- 
advertence, which is at most a mere 
hypothetical error, and one which 
is lost amid the prominent fulness 
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viven to the truth, (except indeed 
to the microscopic eye of theologi- 
cal jealousy, ) be magnified into dam- 
nable heresy.” And why should 
the Seminary with which the writer 
of the sermon is connected, be tra- 
duced as rapidly approximating the 
lowest licentiousness in theological 
sentiment? The real opinion of 
Dr. Murdock concerning what the 
atonement of Christ actually is, (for 
in the offensive passage he only as- 
serts what would be true, if the 
atonement were a mere arbitrary 
symbol,) is the current opinion of 
the country. Not only have Ed- 
wards and West, and Smalley, the 
writers in the Christian’s Magazine, 
and Prof. Stuart advanced the same 
opinion, and surely this is respecta- 
ble company, but Dr. Dana also 
tells us that on Calvary, “‘the whole 
character of [the] Deity has a sig- 
nal and transcendant display”——that 
there Jehovah is exhibited as 


“ A God, all o’er consummate, absolute.” 


Now should we reason a moment 
respecting Dr. D.’s views as here 
expressed, we should say, that in 
his apprehension, the atonement 
was a * signal and transcendant dis- 
play of the whole character of the 
Deity-—an exhibition of Jehovah as 
a God consummate, absolute ;” or 
in Dr. M.’s language, that the 
atonement ‘‘ displayed the right- 
eousness as well as the goodness of 
God.” 

But enough of this war of words. 
We will not believe that Dr. D. 
is such a stickler for forms of ex- 
pression, as to engage in a dispute 
where, in his apprehension, noth- 
ingelse is involved. Let a single 
remark from Prof. S. be sufficient 
on this point; though we cannot 
affirm that he made it in reference 
to the language in question. 

“ Is it not idle to waste time and pains, in 
contending about certain modes of expres- 
sion, which some {may choose to employ, 
but which they think it better to avoid, 
because they are liable to misconstruction; 


When, after all, there is a substantial 
agreement in regard to the idea to be de- 
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signated? In reality, can such contention 
amount to any thing more than a strife 
about words? A strife unworthy of sober 
and earnest inquirers after truth; and one 
which never can serve any purpose, but 
to alienate from each other and divide 
those who love the Saviour, and trust for 
acceptance with God solely in his atoning 
blood.” *pp. 9, 18. 


To return then from this digress- 
ion respecting phraseology: We 
have seen that on the great and 
leading doctrines, which are strict- 
ly doctrines of revelation, there is 
perfect harmony of sentiment ; and 
that it is only on one point that 
there is any discrepance ; and that, 
in the opinion of-most divines, a 
point of philosophical inquiry. We 
have seen, moreover, that on the 
point of difference, the same pre- 
mises are both adopted by Dr. M. and 
Dr D. ; and that, in the conclusion to 


* We had intended to institute a full com- 
parison of the authors under review with 
standard writers on the atonement; but our 
limits force us to compress this part of our 
design into a brief note. If our readers 
will take the trouble to give Magee, the 
writers of the Selections on the atone- 
ment and othersa thorough perusal, they 
will find, that on the point of difference 
Dr. M. agrees with these highly respected 
writers. Dr. Magee observes, “I have 
used the expression vicarious import, 
rather than vicarious, to avoid furnishing 
any colour to the idle charge made against 
the doctrine of atonement, of supposing a 
real substitution in the place of the offen- 
der, and a literal translation of his guilt 
and punishment to the immolated victim ; 
a thing utterly incomprehensible, as nei- 
ther guilt nor punishment can be conceiv- 
ed, but with reference to consciousness 
which cannot be transferred.” No. 
xxxylil. p 167. Says Dr. Smalley, ** The 
truth is, our til desert is not taken away by 
the atonement of Christ. ‘T'here is no 
transfer of merit or of demerit, one way or 
the other, only of their fruits and conse- 
quences.’’ Selections on the atonement.” 
pp. 123—125. Dr. Edwards pursued the 
same train of reasoning on the point in 
question, that has been so obnoxious in Dr. 
M. He comes to the same conclusion, 
‘that Christ has not, inthe literal and 
proper sense, paid the debt for us.” He 
did not satisfy the claims of commutative or 
distribulive, but of public or general justice. 
Ser. 2. Selections on the atonement. See 
also Burge’s Essay. Dr. Griffin’s Hum- 
ble Attempt. Dr. Dwight’s Theology, 
Vol. II. Ser. LV. LV4. LVI Dr. Maxy, 
West. ete, : 
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az 
which he comes, Dr. M. agrees 
with the great body of standard wri- 
ters on the subject. Judge, then, 
with what surprise we read that 
part of Dr. D.’s sermon, in which he 
charges Dr. M. with aiming a blow 
at the foundation of the believer’s 
hope. We are persuaded that 
when Dr. D. wrote this sermon, he 
did not rightly apprehend the sen- 
timents contained in Dr. M.’s dis- 
course. We cannot believe he 
would have written as he did, if he 
had clearly seen wherein he dif- 
fered from Dr. M. and what the na- 
ture of that difference was. We 
will rather believe, that while he 
was canvassing Dr. M.’s sentiments, 
his mind laboured under an undue 
influence from rumours that were in 
circulation ; for 

‘©Ex templo Lybie magnas it Fama 
yer urbes,’”’— 

And that when he wrote, he re- 
ally believed the discourse to possess 
the character beascribed toit. Look 
again at the nature and amount of the 
disagreement. Bothclaim that the Sa- 
viour did not endure the same mis- 


ery in kind and degree to which the 


sinner was exposed. ‘This estab- 
lished, Dr. M. concludes, with some 
show of reason at least, that the law 
was not executed literally. but that 
the sacrifice of Christ was ‘‘a sub- 
stitute for an execution of it.” 
What says Dr. D. ? Not being able 
to determine how much the Saviour 
did suffer, he says ‘ we are adle to 
conclude that his sufferings were a 
substantial execution of the law ; 
a real endurance of its penalty, so 
far as the nature ofthe case admitted 
or required.”’ And because Dr. M. 
does not express himself in the 
same or similar language, Dr. D. 
proceeds to say, that he has pre- 
sented ascheme of the atonement 
which ‘‘tends apparently at least, 
to subvert the law ;”’ which ‘ gives 
such views of the divine character 
as are equally inexplicable and dis- 
tressing ;’’ which for ought that can 
be seen, ‘‘ comprises in it a virtual 
deniat of the atonement itself ;” 
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which calls for the interrogation 
‘‘ where then is the foundation of 
the believer’s hope ?”’—and which 
in conclusion, * is utterly irrecon. 
cilable with scripture.”’ 

We have proceeded far enough 
to justify ourselves in saying we 
were compelled to find a disagree. 
ment somewhere, for here we gee 
the consequences of it. But who 

, 
that looks at the nature of that dis. 
agreement, can read and not fee} 
that our surprise is just. That 
there is no sort of connexion be- 
tween denying the literal execution 
of the law in the death of Christ, 
and virtually denying the atonement 
itself, must be obvious to every 
mind. In fact the very idea of an 
atonement supposes the litera! ex- 
ecution of the law as dispensed with. 
What does the law demand but the 
punishment of the transgressor ? If 
then it accepts of the suffering of 
another being instead of that pun. 
ishment, it lets go its literal demand. 
But obvious as this is, Dr. D. did 
not so apprehendit. Did he then, 
designedly misapprehend and mis- 
represent Dr. M’s. discourse, thathe 
might justify his conclusions ? The 
farthest from this possible; he could 
not have the least possible motive 
to it. ‘That he did however most 
unfortunately misapprehend him al- 
most throughout his discourse seems 
to us certain. Nor was he dishon- 
est in that misrepresentation, as the 
spirit of his sermon evidently shows. 
He really believed that Dr. M.’s dis- 
course contained a violent attack up- 
ona subject which involved his high- 
est interests and most cheering hopes. 
Let a single paragraph speak his 
feelings.— 

‘¢ My respected hearers, it is with heart- 
felt reluctance and pain that I have muin- 
eledso much of controversy in the dis- 
cussion of the subject of the atonement ; 
a subject never designed, surely to perplex 
our minds with the subtleties of debate ; 
but rather to overwhelm every huma! 
heart with a tide of grateful admiratio! 
and love. Butan imperious sense of du- 


ty has constrained me, Should I have in- 
creased the darkness in which the sub- 


ject has been involved, I should be unbap- 
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indeed ; nor less unhappy to have in- 
fringed on the sacred principle; of Ch ris- 
tian meekness and decorum. My single 
wish has been, to bear testimony to a doc- 
trine which I verily believe to be the ar- 
ticle of a standing or falling church ; the 
article of a standing or falling religion. 
And were this the lastact of my life, I should 
wish it substantially the same. . My hum- 
ble attempts I submit to the candid judg- 
ment of my hearers; especiaily of my 
brethren in the holy ministry ; but most 
of all, tothe patronage and blessings of 
our common and giorious Lord.”’ 


If such have been, and still are 
Dr. D’s feelings, we doubt not that 
q deliberate and candid re-examin- 
ation of Dr. M.’s discourse will re- 
lieve his mind from the apprehen- 
cion that it is fundamentally errone- 
ous. And surely. as he loves the 
peace of Jerusalem, he will do it. 
Shall it be that those who profess 
the sume faith, adhere to the same 
creed, and drink into the same spir- 
it, are to be published thrceugh our 
country as antagonists engaged in a 
religious controversy ? And _ shall 
that controversy enlist all the strong 
feelings of a Christian community, 
when they cannot specify the rea- 
sons of it ? We allude to fact; The 
question has repeatedly been put 
to us with manifest interest, ‘‘Does 
Dr. M. really hold the sentiments 
contained in his sermon ?”? And when 
we have replied by asking what er- 
roneous sentiments it does contain, 
with very few exceptions the reply 
has been ** I cannot point them out 
exactly,’ ‘‘ I have not examined the 
sermon enough to state them defin- 
itely.”” “The error is very art- 
fully concealed.” But such an- 
swers, surely, must be as unsatisfac- 
tory to those who give them, as they 
are to those to whom they are given. 
As lovers of peace, therefore, es- 
pecially within the walls of Zion, 
our only wish is, that the sermons 
we have been considering may be 
canvassed thoroughly, and fully un- 
derstood. Such is our confidence 
in the correctness of the sentiments 
of their authors, that we feel no 
solicitude as to the result. 
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Rudiments of Geography, on a New 
Plan, designed to assist the Mem- 
ory by Comparison and Classi- 
Jication ; with numerous Engra- 
vings of Manners, Customs and 
Curtosities ; Accompanied with 
an Atla , exhibiting the prevail- 
ing Religions, Forms of Govern- 
ment, Degrees of Civilization, and 
the comparative size of Towns, 
Rivers, and Mountains. By Wiu- 
Liam C. Wooneripas, A. M. Au- 
thor of the Elements of Univer- 
sal Geography. Foarth Edition 
from the Third Improved Edi- 
tion. 

Mt System of Universal Geography, 
on the Principles of Comparison 
and Classification. By Witiiam 
C. Woonsrince, late Instructor 
in the American Asylum: Illus- 
trated, &c. 

It would seem, frem the numer- 
ous school books which are issu 
ed from the press in this coun- 
try, that the intere¢s of learning 
are steadily advaring in the 
community at large. It is quite 
probable, we think, that this is an 
opinion, generally entertained. We 
doubt, however, whether a good 
substantial education it our prima- 
ry, or even at our hgher schools, 
is as common now, in proportion to 
our population, as it wis some twen- 
ty or thirty years ago. An observ- 
er, especially in ourlarge towns, 
will be struck with tte number of 
ill-educated boys apprenticed to the 
mechanic arts, or placed behind the 
counter of the merchat, or suffer- 
ed to run at large, wihout any sta- 
ted employment. Mary families, 
in whom formerly ther: was a de- 
cent pride to avail thenselves of 
the advantages at least of a good 
English education, are fst growing 
up in comparative ignorance. 

The causes of a defection of this 
kind, are almost imperceptible in 
their operation, and are wiih some 


difficulty detected and brought to 
light. Our country, especially this 


portion of it, was settled on the plan 
of having a population thoroughly 
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educated, in the common branches 
of learning. This was rightly sup- 
posed to be the Palladium of our 
privileges. Our fathers; who were 
competent to the task, were ex- 
tremely strict in carrying their sys- 
tem of education, or the legal pro- 
visions which eriforced it, into effect. 
Now, we know that lapse of time 
alone, proluces a relaxation of an- 
cient discipline. The least abate- 
ment of effert in one generation pre- 
pares the sicceeding for a greater 
abatement. The indulgence grows 
by use. Ard we need not conceal 
the fact, that more accommodating 
maxims on tke subject of early cul- 
ture, and the government of child- 
ren, are exteisively prevalent. Add 
to this, that the influence of foreign- 
ers, who, often possessing little or 
no education ‘hemselves, have not 
been solicitow to secure it for their 
offspring, has broken in upon the 
ancient reginen. Increasing vice 
in the community, is moreover a 
cause of neglct in this respect. It 
is a consequeice also of such neg- 
fect—ignorare and vice tending 
mutually to beget each other. In- 
temperance Jone prevents scores 
of families fom receiving an ade- 
uate commm education. And last 
of all, we ar: daily becoming more 
like Europen communities, among 
whom the baicfits of education are 
enjoyed rater by accumulation, 
than diffusior. There is an aristoc- 
racy in learnng as well as in wealth, 
the former leing usually the effect 
of the latter. The many are neg- 
jected, in proportion as the fev, 
who have leisure and resources, 
are encounmged in an exclusive ap- 
plication ts literary pursuits. 

Still, inthis country, the inequal- 
ity of whish we speak, is not yet 
strongly marked; and perhaps from 
the natur2 of our institutions it never 
will be sostrongly marked as it is on 
the eastern continent. We should 
deprecate the approach to it, so far 
at leas! as a neglect of education in 
the bulk of the community is im- 
plied; and we have here adverted 
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to the topic rather to administer a 
prospective caution, than to express 
much apprehension at present. Par. 
ticularly do we tender our thanks 
to those individuals, whose time and 
talents are consecrated to the laud. 
able purpose of facilitating the ac- 
quisition of learning, in the mass of 
our population. All exertions for 
this end, provided they are charac. 
terized by talent, patience, and pi- 
ety, should be promptly and effectu- 
ally encouraged. We are far from 
being pleased with mere book-ma- 
king—the endless multiplication of 
compendiums, abridgements, com- 
pilations—old things vamped over 
anew, and not at all bettered by the 
process. But let real improvements 
be made, especially in elementary 
treatises for the instruction of the 
young, and they have our cordial 
approbation. Ofthis character, we 
consider Mr. Woodbridge’s publi- 
cations, mentioned at the head of 
this article, most undoubtedly to be. 

The two works are constructed 
on similar principles—the latter be- 
ing properly a developement of the 
plan of the former. We need noi 
analyze them in our pages. Brevity 
as well as other considerations for- 
bid. We can only express, in gen- 
eral terms, our conviction of their 
worth, and fitness to answer the 
purposes in view. Without de- 
tracting from the merit of other 
publications on geography in this 
country, sume of which are standard 
works, and used as text books in 
our colleges, we must say that those 
of Mr. Woodbridge may justly lay 
claim to a considerable share of the 
public patronage. The praise of 
originality in the plan, and of a nov- 
el method of exhibiting, and teach- 
ing the science, must be awardea 
to him. The principle of compar- 
ison and classification which he has 
adopted, strikes us as being pecul- 
iarly favourable, in general, both 
to a comprehension of the subjects 
treated of, and to their retention 10 
the memory. It affords, we think, 
as to mental discipline, that precise 
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advantage, Which a system of geog- 
raphy should be designed to pro- 
duce. Scattered and unconnected 
facts, however well remembered, 
on so many different subjects as 
seography presents to us, are far 
jess important, than distinct impres- 
sjons correctly arranged, and hap- 
pily associated in the mind. Be- 
sides that such a principle agrees 
with the method of science, and the 
Jaws by which the mind should be 
regulated in the acquisition of 
knowledge, it is, in the highest de- 
sree, entertaining to the youthful 
learner. One of the earliest efforts 
of the mind, we well know, is to 
institute relative, or comparative 
views of objects. Mr. W. in the 
preface to the latter work, has, 
with considerable force, given his 
opinion, as to the scientific method, 
in a work on geography. 


Descriptive Geography has usually 
been left ia the state which was common 
to every subject in the origin of knowledge 
—presenting a mass of insulated facts, 
scarcely connected by any association but 
that of locality. In other subjects, facts 
have been carefully compared, arranged 
in distinct classes, and traced to general 
principles; and thus have been reduced 
tothe beautiful order and simplicity of 
science. The Natural Philosopher, and 
the Political Economist, collect facts on 
each subject from every part of the world; 
and deem it essential to present, at a sin- 
gle view, the similar characteristics of 
distant regions. Why should the Geog- 
rapher be required to reverse this meth- 
od, and scatter the dismembered portions 
of a subject to the four quarters of the 
vlobe? Why especially, should those 
jacts which have been traced with so much 
labour to the universal laws of nature, or 
the stable principles of intellectual and 
political philosophy, be severed from their 
connexions, and arranged according to 
the limits which power or caprice has as- 
signed tothe jurisdiction of kings—limits 
perpetually fluctuating with the waves of 
conquest, and the tides of revolution? If 
we would save the student from confused, 
and even erroneous conceptions, we must 
describe the operations of nature accord- 
ing to the limits she has established; and 
‘eave for separate consideration, those ar- 
tificial boundaries which man has drawn, 
todivide regions of the same original cha- 
racter—-influenced by the same climate— 
dnd furnished with similar productions. 
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Physical and Political Geography are 
but the Anatomy of the World—one ex- 
hibiting the structure and surface of the 
globe—and the other, the state of its in- 


habitants. He that describes the human 


frame is expected to give a distinct ac- 
count of the bones—the arteries—the mus- 
cles—the nerves—the organs and functions 
of the body. Why then should the Geo- 
grapher mingle rivers and climates— 
mountains and productions—government 
and manners in the same page? It is 
so true the latter are combined in nature; 
but so are the former. It isalso true that 
it is desirable to have the complete pic- 
ture of a country presented: but ths 
would seem to be rather the province cf 
poetry than of science; and if we attempt 
to comprehend a landscape of new objects 
at a glance, we shall have but imperfect 

conceptions of its parts. The novice in 
drawing, first delineates individual objects 
or the several parts of the body. Itisthe 
business of a more advanced stage of his 
progress to draw even a single huma fig- 
gure; and it is not until he is masfer of 
the elements of the art, that he is permit- 

ted to combine a variety of objects into a 


group ora landscape, and to imitate the 
colouring of nature.—pp. 7,8. 


In addition to the peculirity of 
the plan as to a natural order of 
subjects, we would say, in one 
word, concerning the contrivances, 
by means of maps, charts, engra- 
vings, and copious statistical tables, 
to exhibit information not usually 
communicated in geographies, that 
they are most happily adapted to 
gratify and instruct the leamer. 
Impressions made on the mird in 
so lively a manner, by emblems, 
pictures, &c. which first speak to 
the eye, will last through life. The 
mass of facts thus detailed, and in 
so small a compass, is very great, 
especially facts of ascientife char- 
acter. We think of no ofjection 
to the productions before us, in 
their characteristic differeace from 
other systems, unless it be, that the 
student obtains less definite views 
of particular countries, where the 
facts concerning them, aredistribu- 
ted in different parts of a book, than 
where they are presented in con- 
tinuity and ina body. In connex- 
ion with this, perhaps some confu- 
sion may arise in the mind, from 
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the references which are necessa- 
rily made, with so much frequency, 
to the same country, in different 
departments of the work. Still, 
we think that the author’s method 
combines advantages, which vastly 
more than compensate for these 
real, orsupposedevils. ‘Time, the 
universal corrector, will determine, 
and we doubt not, in favor, on the 
whole, of the scientific method. 

The character of the books so 
far as religion is concerned, we are 
happy to say, is unexceptionable. 
Indeed they are entitled to more 
tham this negative praise ; and be- 
sides the general moral decorum of 
these pages, we might, if we had 
room, point out instances, in which 
the representations are fitted to 
make useful serious impressions. 
In this manner, and on such a sub- 
ject, a writer may seize on the 
minds of youth to manifest advan- 
tage, as to their religious concerns. 

The execution as to style, ar- 
rangement of thought and propri 
ety of sentiments, is highly respect- 
able. The author has shown a 
sound judgment and good taste, in 
the article of composition. It va- 
ries in some degree with his sub- 
ject, though neatness and precision 
are its prevailing characteristics. 
A paragraph, the subject of which 
is Religion, and one in connexion 
with it, treating of the ‘Condition 
of Females,’ may be presented as 
favourable specimens of the style 
and spirit of the writer. 


Religien presents one of the most pow- 
erful motives which actuate man; and 
therefore the peculiar features of the sys- 
tem adopted by a nation, must affect their 
character materially. 

The religious systems of Pagan nalions 
9) 2 usually unfavourable, both to purity 

auoralsand benevolence of disposition ; 
and under their influence, we find the hu- 
man character in its most debased condi- 
tion. 

** Throug}iout all India,’’ it is observed 
by a writer of eminence, “there is not 
such a thing as common honesty; and it 
is scarcely possible to administer justice, 
on account of the universal practice of 
perjury, The most shameful crimes are 
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committea without disgrace! and, as has 
been already stated, the very worship of 
their gods is often attended with impurity 
and blood. In many of these nations, a 
person in distress is left to suffer or per- 
ish by hsfriends. The destruction of pa- 
rents and children, the sick and the feeble, 
are common customs. 

Mahometans are taught to regard those 
of other religions with contempt and ha. 
tred, and consider the knowledge of other 
nations either worthless or dangerous, 
Hence they are remarkably destitute of 
curiosity, and a desire for improvement, 
A spirit of haughtiness and bigotry jis 
cherished, and general benevolence is jn 
effect prohibited. They believe also, 
agreeably to the doctrine of fatalism, that 


no efforts influence the course of events, 


and therefore exhibit peculiar indifference 
to disease and danger. 

Unlike all others, the Christian Reli- 
gion inculcates benevolence towards al! 
men, of every nation, and of every reli- 
gion. 

It forbids every thing which inflicts suf- 
fering or evil, except for the safety of soci- 
ely. It requires the practice of every 
thing by which we can promote the wel- 
fare of others. Where its precepts are 
obeyed, it produces mutual kindness and 
good will among men, and prevents those 
crimes which destroy their peace. And 
although it is corrupted in many, and im- 
perfectiy practised in all countries where 
it prevails, it meliorates the state of soci- 
ety; it banishes barbarous and cruel cus- 
toms ; aud diminishes even the rigour of 
despotism. 

It is almost exclusively in Christian 
countries, that we find provision made for 
the poor and the feeble, in public alms- 
houses and hospitals; and none but Chris- 
tians seem to have thought of attempting 
to alleviate the miseries of other nations, 
or to communicate useful and religious 
knowledge to the ignorant, by charity. 

The civilization and character ofa na- 
tion are intimately connected with the 
condition of the female sex. When they 
are permitted to exert their proper influ- 
ence, it tends to soften the ferocity and 
cruelty of manners, and check licentious- 
ness; and the early education of children 
devolves so much upon them, that the pro- 
gress of society must be materially affected, 
by the state of improvement among them. , 

It is common among Mahometan nations 
to consider them as beings without souls, 
made only to be the slaves of man, and the 
instruments of his pleasure, Pagans gen- 
erally place them in the same rank with 
their domestic animals, and treat them 
in the same manner. In China they 
are often obliged to drag the plough; 
and they usually perform the most seve! 
labours, 
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In Half-Civilized countries, those who 
do not labour, are bougnt and sold, and 
treated as prisoners and slaves, receiving 
no instruction except in music, embroide- 
ry ordancing. They are not usually per- 
mitted to have intercourse with society, 
and are not considered capable of mental 
improvement. bias 

The Christian religion only declares fe- 
males to be immortal beings—recognizes 
their equality with men—and vindicates 
their claims to respect. As the natural 
result, it is in Christian countries only, 
that they are placed in their proper rank; 
but their situation varies even in tiese. 

In alarge part of Germany, Austria, 
Poland aud Russia, women of the lower 
classes are still employed in severe la- 
bours, which properly be ony to the other 
sex; and even in Sweden, they often la- 
bour in the field. In most nations of Eu- 
rope, music, dancing, and other personal 
accomplishments, are considered the only 
important acquisitions, even for the 
higher classes. 

England, Scotland and the United 
Sta‘es appear to be the only countries, 
in which attention 13 generally paid to the 
intellectual improvea;eat of females; and 
the general standard of purity, in morals 
and mauners, is more elevated than in any 
other nations. 

The greatest attention is probably paid 
to female education in the Uuited States, 
and numerous inatitutions have been esta! - 
lished for this object. Some of these tur- 
nish an education as complete in all the 
most important and practical branches of 
knowledge, as the literary institutions de- 
signed for the other sex.—pp. 211, 212. 
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We may here state, what the 
history of these publications makes 
known, that Mrs. Willard of the 
Female Seminary at Troy, is asso- 
ciated with Mr. W. as author; the 
ancient geography in the larger 
work, having been written by her. 
The essential features of the plan 
were accidentally struck out by 
both, without a knowledge of each 
other’s designs. 

We would only observe further, 
as becomes Christian Spectators, in 
the watchful eye we mean to keep 
over the literature of our land, that 
an acquaintance with geography 
must furnish a Christian community, 
with incontrovertible arguments, 
proving the duty and expediency 
of bringing so many half-civilized, 
barbarous and savage nations as now 
exist on the globe, to possess the 
refinement, knowledge, social com- 
forts and moral purity, which are 
attendant alone on the Gospel. 
What achievment of modern times 
is so noble, as the attempt which is 
now making for this great object ? 
May literature, much more than it 
ever has done, voluntarily lend its 
aid to consummate the glorious de- 
sigus of our Redeemer, relative to 
all ‘the kingdoms of this world.’ 


Hiterarp and Philosophical Dutelligence. 


It is stated that the New-Hampshire 
Historical Society is preparing to pnblish 
a volume of collections, which wil! con- 
tain Penhallow’s Indian Wars, and a con- 
siderable number of articles never before 
published. 


Eight thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed at Burlington, towards the erec- 
tion of a new college, in place of that 
lately destroyed by fire. 


It is in contemplation to establish a 
College on the Western Reserve. Its lo- 
cation is to be determined by Commis- 
‘loners appointed by the Presbyteries of 
Grand River, Portage and Huron. 


,, 40 Atheneum has been established at 
vew- York upon a very comprehensive 
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and elevated plan. The reading rooms 
are to be supplied as usual with foreign 
und domestic journals of every descrip- 
tion; buat, in addition, all the new books 
of any vaiue, Kuropean and American, 
are to be furnished as soou after their 
appearance as possible, and lectures 
will be delivered during six months in 
each year, in the different branches of 
science and literature. ‘lhe associates in 
the enterprise have chosen from among 
their number lecturers who will provide 
daily, by rotation, one lecture at least, 
upon some topic of general interest. A 
choice library and philosophical apparatus 
are to be procured and collections of spe- 
cimens to be formed. The payment of 
twenty dollars per annum entitles the 
subscribers to a ticket of admittance to 
the Leetures, Library and Reading 
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Roome. ‘There is no important nor ele- 
gant branch of knowledge which is not 
included in the general scheme of sub- 
jects for lectures adopted by the as- 
sociates, 


The North American Review has been 
proscribed in France. By a formal order 
of the Government its title 1s inserted in 
the list of prohibited books, and the cus- 
tom-house officers are commanded not to 
suffer it to pass through their hands into 
the country. 


The Quarterly Review for April, ina 
review of Dr. Dwight’s Travels in New 
England, says,—** This writer was known 
in England about 30 years ago, by an he- 
roic poem upon the Conquest of Canaan, 
anda descriptive one entitled **Green- 
field Hill,’? both republished in this 
country. More Recently his System of 
Theology has been reprinted here, and 
with considerable success. But the work 
before us, though the humblest in its pre- 
tensions, is the most important of his wri- 
tings, and will derive additional value 
from time, whatever may become of his 
Poetry and of his Sermons.” 

Upon this passage the Editor of the 
New-York Observer makes the following 
comment.—* No less than nine editions of 
Dr. Dwight’s Theology have been pub- 
lished in Great Britain since 1820; viz. 
five octavo editions, of which two were 
independent stereotype editions, and three 
were printed in the common way; one 
quarto edition, stereotype; one duodeci- 
mo, stereotype; one abridgement of the 
work; and one volume of extracts, under 
the title of ** Beauties of Dwight.” All 
these were published in less than four 
years after the first cony of the work was 
received in England. We offer this state- 
ment as a comment on the term “* consid- 
erable,” adopted by the reviewer. 


The National Intelligencer states that 
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in the space of a little more than one year, 


more than jiffy officers of our nayy 
have fallen victims to the severit 
of the service onthe West India station 
The country is deeply indebted {, 
them for the privations and hardship; 
which they undergo in their efforts to res. 
cue the property of their fellow citizen: 
from the bands of pirates. 


The party of Indians now travelling jn 
the United States consists of 24 persons, 
viz. 6 chiefs and warriors of the Sauky or 
Sturgeon tribe; 4 chiefs and warriors and 
3 squaws of the Masquaky or Fox tribe ; 
2 Piankashaw chiefs; 3 loway chiefs anj 
1 loway squaw; Menomene warrior; 2 
Chippeway chiefs and 3 of the Sioux tribe, 
Some of these tribes inhabit the banks of 
the Missouri, and others are located jy 
the neighbourhood of the upper Mississip. 
pi and lake Superior. Their dress is the 
common costume of their nation, their 
faces variously painted, and the heads of 
some of them decorated with painted 
feathers. Several of them are closely 
shaved, and have no hair upon their 
heads exc: pt the crown, from which « 
lock hangs down their backs. 

The party is accompanied by several of 
our Indian Agents and by interpreters. 
The tribes all speak different tongues, 


A Society has been formed at Calcutta 
for the establishment of a regular steam 
navigation between India and England, 
by way of the Mediterranean Sea, cros- 
sing the isthmus of Suez over land. 


A Company is forming iu London to 
establish a Steam-boat communication 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. Our countryman Perkins is of 
opinion that the project is practicable, 
and the passage can be made within 
twelvedays. — 
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A Sermon, preached June 9. 1824, at 
Falmouth, Mass., at the ordination of Rev. 
Benjamin Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, 
bD.D. Andover. 

Help from on High; or our only re- 
source. A Sermon delivered in Nassau 
Hall Chapel, Princeton. N. J., the first 
Sunday in July 1824—By Robert Gib- 


son. 





Publications, 


An Essay en Communion. By [saat 
Merriman, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Bristol, Conn. Boston. 

Correspondence relative to the Pro: 
pects of Christianity, and the Means o 
Promoting its Reception in India. 8v0. 
pp. 138. Cambridge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Dootrine “ 
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‘uxions; designed for an extraordinary 
gency the University at Cambridge. 
Letters from the South and West. By 
Arthur Singleton, Esq. 8vo. Boston. 
~ The Witch of New-England: A Ro- 
“Ta Political Writings of Thomas 
Paine, Secretary of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, in the Revolutionary 


War. To which is prefixed a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life. 2 vols. Svo. Charles- 
town. 
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A Friendly Epistle to the Rev. Hooper 
Cumming, D. D. Being a Review of his 
Oration, delivered in the city of New 
York, on the Sth of July, 1824. Bya 
Friend to Modest Merit. Bridgeport. 

Remarks on State Rights. By a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts. Boston. 

Tales of a Traveller. Partl. ByjGeof- 
frey Crayon, Gent., Author of the ‘Sketch 
Book, &e. Philadelphia. 
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From the Missionary Herald. 


VISIT OF REHO-REHO TO EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The public papers gave notice, some 
time since, that the king of the Sandwich 
Islands, Tamahamaha 2d, commonly cal- 
led Reho-reho, had arrived at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in the Brazils, on his way to Lon- 
don. Recently we have heard, from the 
same source, that he had arrived in that 
city, with his attendants, and was prepar- 
ing for an introduction ta the British sov- 
ereign. 

We did nat think the report wholly in- 
credible, even when it first arrived. But 
there were some circumstances, which 
withheld our full credence, and kept us 
silent. It was not till we heard of him in 
England, that our doubts were wholly re- 
moved. Since that time, and just in seas- 
on for this article, communications from 
the Board have been received from the 
missionaries laboring in the dominions of 
Reho-reho, in which the reasons of his 
voyage, and the time and circumstances of 
his embarkation are described. 

It seems that this young prince had for 
sometime cherished a desire to see those 
remote countries, of which he had from his 
childhood been accustomed to hear many 
interesting things; but of which, from the 
scanty means allowed him, he must have 
had very inadequate conceptions. ‘l’o 
gain information, political and commer- 
clal, to gratify curiosity, and eventually 
to increase his wealth and power, are said 
to be the principal objects that came with- 
in the scope of his design. He particular- 
ly expressed his desire to behold the king 
and the court of England. 

How desirable, one would have thought 
that this young prince, who has recently 
castaway the idols of his father, and is 
just emerged from barbarism, should have 
been attended by an enlightened and pi- 
ous interpreter !—one who possessed his 
confidence, and might be of use to him in 


the thousand new and unanticipated scenes: 
and situations,through which he would pass. 
This reflection early occurred to the mis- 
sionaries and it appeared on inquiry that 
the king and his chiefs greatly desired that 
Mr. Ellis, (the Missionary of the London 
Society, who is the fellow laborer of the 
missionaries of the Board,) should be his 
companion. Mr. Ellis was willing toac- 
company him; and had been moreover 
many years from England, his native 
country. Mrs. Ellis was also labouring 
under a very distressing disease, which 
in the opinion of Dr. Williams, Dr. 
Blatchley, and others, rendered a visit 
to her native land desirable. And more 
than all this, the king freely offered 
to pay in dollars for the passage of Mr. 
Ellis, and Kamamaloo,the queen, offered 
to pay for the passage of Mr. Ellis’s fam- 
ily. This negociation was continued 
with much earnestness on the part of the 
king and his principal men, and as may 
be supposed, with some solicitude on the 
part of all the missionaries : but, owing 
to some circumstances, over which the 
friends of this measure could exercise no 
control. it failed of success! Mr. Ellis 
and his family remained behind. 

At one time the king and his chiefs were 
almest determined to fit out the Cleopa- 
tra’s Barge, which belonged to the king, 
in order that Mr. Ellis and his family 
might go: but this project also failed. 

On the 27th of November last, the ne- 
cessary preparations having been comple- 
ted, the king embarked in the L’Aigle, 
Capt. Starbuck, for London. He was 
accompanied by his queen Kamamaloo; 
the chief named Boka, with his wife 
Tweene ; Captains Jack and Manuia, two 
native commanders of native vessels, 
who speak a little English; Kuanaoo, 
the king’s weigher of sandal wood; anda 
young man by the nameof Young, who 
ulso speaks some English. 

In the language of Mr. Bingham,—“the 
people thronged the beach as he entered 
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the boat, and their loud weeping mingled 
with the roaring of the cannon at his de- 
parture. His principal chiefs aecompani- 
ed him on board, took an affectionate 
leave of him and his attendants.”’ 

As it entered into the original plan of 
Reho-reho to visit this country, it is possi- 
ble that he may be seen here during the 
present season. 

It is pleasing to add, that the desire for 
instruction among the uatives of the Sand- 
wich Islands has increased, and the work 
of the mission has made progress, since 
the departure of the king. May this 
young ruler return to his people, tho- 
roughly convinced that ** righteousness 
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exalteth a nation! 


From the Missionary Herald. 


PROGRESS OF RELIGION AMONG THE 
CHEROKEES. 


Perhaps the recent attention to religion, 
at the different Missionary stations in the 
Cherokee country, is more full of encour- 
agement to the friends of missious among 
the Indians, than any other event, which 
has taken place since these missions were 
established. 

At Carmel, forty-four natives, two 
white women, wives of natives, and a col- 
oured woman employed in the mission 
family, have received baptism on a profes- 
sion of their faith, and after giving cred- 
itable evidence of their prety, within four- 
teen months, from April of last year to 
June of the present. Some of there per- 
sons had been in a state of religious ingui- 
ry for nearly a year previously to their 
admission to Christian ordinances. Most 
of them are full Cherokees, who do not un- 
derstand English, «and who have Cerived 
all their knowledge of the Gospel through 
the medium of interpreters Some of 
them are advanced in life, and had lived 
in hab-ts of wickedness. All were igno- 
rant of religion, had no correct standard 


a ‘ 
of morality, and no thoughts respecting 


the world tocome. By the preaching of 


Christ crucified, a great change has been 
produced in them; old vices have been 
abandoned; a life of prayer has been 
commenced ; and the mild and gentler 
graces are exhibited. 

Ato‘ther places not far distant from Car- 
mel, there is a prevalent desire of receiv- 
ing Christian instruction, on the part of 
those, who as yet know nothing of it, ex- 
cept that ithas produced some astonishing 
changes in the character of individuals, 
and that it leads to good conduct and for- 
bids the reverse, 

About 40 miles south-west of Carmel, at 
a new station called Hightower, where a 
school was instituted in April 1823, there 


hasbeen much religious inquiry within 
a few months past. Toward the close 
of April, sixteen individuals were aq. 
mitted to a profession of their faith ip. 
cluding the chief man of the district 
who appears to be about 50 years of 
age, and who, less than two years ago 
expressed his belief that the soul ceases to 
exist at death. Here, also, men who had 
been notorious for vice, through a long ge. 
ries of years, appear to be entirely chan- 
ged, delightin the public and private or. 
dinances of religion, and bear a consistent 
t.stimony to the power and excellence of 
the Gospel. 

There bave been a considerable num. 
ber of instances of serious inquiry and 
hopeful conversion at Haweis, Wills. 
town, and Creckpath; and at these and 
many other places, there is great encour. 
agement for evangelical labour. In the 
mean time, let all the friends of Missions 
plead e-rnestly with their God and Fa. 
ther, that he would save these babes in 
Christ from all the dangers to which they 
are exposed, and train them -up for his 
heavenly kingdom. 


CHOCTAW MISSION. 


During last spring, there was an unsu- 
al seriousness at Mayhew; several per- 
sons became hopefully prous, and others 
were thcughtful, inquiring, and anxious, 
Mr. Kingsbury has recently forwarded the 
following account of this visitation of mer- 
cy in a letter addressed to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and dated June 16, 1824. 


My very dear Sir, 


I shall endeavour, at this time, to give 
you a few particulars, relative to the revi- 
val of religion, that was experienced a! 
Mayhew during the last spring. 

In this region of spiritual darkness and 
death, where there is so much to exercis¢ 
the patience and faithof those who are 
endeavouring to dispel the moral gloom, 
and where there is so much to show vu: 
our entire dependence on the Holy Spirit, 
it has been peculiarly refreshing to wit- 
ness some of his gracious influences. 

About the middle of December, some Of 
the female seholars manifested an unusual! 
spirit of inquiry on religious subjects. 
Many interesting questions were asked 
their teacher relative to their situation af- 
ter death. A weekly prayer meeting was 
commenced Dec. 27th, for the express 
purpose of praying for the influences ol 
the Holy Spirit upon the children of the 
schools. The importance of a revival 0 
religion in our family was felt by a num- 
ber of the brethren and sisters. Still 
there was not generally a deep and tho- 
rough conyiction of the necessity of 1m- 
















































ortunate and persevering prayer for the 
salvation of sinners. A spirit of prayer 
however, appeared to increase ; particu- 
larly daring the month oi February. The 
a etate of feeling among our hired people, 
2 and the female scholars, became daily 
more interesting. While things were in 
this state, we were visited by two preach- 
ers of the Methodist connexion. ‘They 
reached several interesting and anima- 
ting discourses, which produced an unu- 
sual excitement. One of them was with 
us a number of days, and at diflereut times, 

On Sabbath evening March 7th, after a 
discourse by the person last referred to, 
there appeared an unusually great anxie- 
ty, in the minds of a number, for the sal- 
vation of their souls. The attention con- 
tinued through the week. Sabbath the 
i4th, there was increasing evidence of the 
special operatio 1s of the Holy Spirit. ‘Two 
or three gave evideuce that they had pass- 
ed from death unto life. Monday the 15th 
was an interestg day. ‘The prayer 
meeting in the evening, was very solemn. 
An united and extraordinary spirit of 
prayer for the salvation of sinners was 
manifest. A number appeared deeply 
sensible of their guilt anddanger. During 
the two following days, two of our hired 
men, who for several days had been in 
great distress in view of their sins, were 
enabled to cast themselves on the Saviour, 
and found rest and peace to their souls. 

For atime most of the female scholars 
appeared to be the subjects of religious im- 
pressions. But with respect to the greater 
part of them we have reason to fear, that 
their impressions have worn off, without 
producing any permanent change o1 feel- 
ing or conduct. Two or three give evi- 
lence, that they have been born into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. 

Three white men, who labour for us, and 
two black women who are employed in the 
xitchen, and one white man, a neighbour, 
who has ulso lived much in our family, 
have been received to the fellowship of the 
church We bless the Lord for what we 
have experieaced, though it has been com- 
paratively but the day of small things. 

It may not be improper here to remark. 
that one thing which has appeared to have 
in unhappy effect, was the very great ex- 
citement of animal feeling, which was 
produced soon after the attention commen- 
ced. This excitement did not appear, in 
muny instances, to be so much from the 
apprehension of divine truth, as the effect 
of mere vehemence of manner in the 
speaker, who on several occasions address- 
édthem. And as it did not arise from a 
view of divine truth, so it was not attended 
with a proper sense of guilt, or desert of 
punishment. In the cases, where the sub- 
jects obtained a hope, there appeared a 
300d degree of clearness, in their appre- 
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hension of their own characters, and of the 
way of salvation. 

It ts gratifying to be able to state, that 
the seriousness has not been confined to 
Mayhew. One or two families in the 
neighbourhood, and two or three at a dis- 
tance of 25 or 30 miles, have shared more 
or less in its influence. 


Letter from Rev. Theophilus Blumhardt 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Imerican Board. 





Basle, Switzerland, Feb. 12, 1824. 
My dear Sir, 


I much regret so long a time has elaps™ 
ed without any communication taking 
place between us; and | feel truly gratifi- 
ed in having an opportunity of assuring 
you, what a lively interest [ take in every 
thing that concerns your person, and the 
great work which your Society has been 
the honoured instrument of performing, 
and the joyfu! news which I have from 
time to time been refreshed with by read- 
ing your interesting publications. 

I have the pleasure of handing you a 
bill for $300 at 60 days sight,on De Kiam 
& Moore of New York, of the amount 
of which I beg you will pay over to Mr. 
Louis Uwight of Andover $100, to be ap- 
plied by him in conformity with the wish- 
es of Baron de Campagne of Pfefficon, in 
Switzerland; the remaining $200 are in- 
tended as presents from the same venera- 
ble Baron, in two equal parts, tothe Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, and to Thomas Hopoo of 
Woahoo, [Sandwich Islands,] to each of 
whom you will beso kind as to transmit 
the suin of $100 per balance of the above 
bill, and favour me with your acknowl- 
edzyment of receipt of the two latter sums, 
as also of that of Mr. Dwight for the sum 
placed at his disposal. The inclosed letters 
to the three individuals in question, |! beg 
you will take the first opportunities of for- 
warding. 

Permit me to assure you of my constant 
prayers, that you may experience the di- 
vine favour resting on you personally, and 
upon the operations of your Society ; and 
commend to your brotherly remember- 
ance in supplication before the divine 
Majesty our house and mission, which 
have, indeed, to record innumerable and 
undeserved mercies at the hands of the 
Lord, but at the same time impress us 
more and more with a senseof our de- 
pendence upon the blessings from above, 
without which all the efforts of maa must 
ever remain fruitless. Believe me, my 
dear Sir, ever truly and affectionately 
yours, 

THEOPHILUS BLUMHARDT. 


It will not be forgotten, that the forme: 
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donations of tle Baron de Compagne to 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions amount to eight hundred 
and seventy six dvilars. This is mention- 
ed as a memorial of one, who though un- 
acquainted with our language, and living 
in the heart of Europe, feels such an inter- 
est in our institutions and Christian en- 
terprises, and contributes so liberally for 
their support. The $100 sent to Mr. 
Dwight were tor the American Education 
Society. 


NOTICES OF AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 


[The last Number of the Missionary 
Herald contains some interesting notices 
of the girls’ school at Mayhew, communi- 
cated by the teacher, Miss Burnham, at 
the request of the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry. Those who feel desirous of being in- 
troduced to a more familiar -interview 
with the pupils of an Indian School than 
can be obtained from the ordinary ac- 
counts respecting them, will be gratified 
with the following extracts. | 


Nov. 5, Evening. The girls while at 
work were conversing in their own%lan- 
guage, and were desired to speak Eng- 
lish. One of them who could speak but 
very little English, requested that the one 
who was talking, might go through with 
what she had tosay, for she was interpre- 
ting the hymn, that they had been repeat- 
ing about the crucifixion and ascension of 
our Saviour. When the youthful inter- 
preter had done, she took the Bible, and 
selected some appropriate passages of 
Scripture, and read to the other children 
about Christ’s being crowned with thorns 
and crucified, his rising again from the 
dead and saying to his disciples, ‘ Go into 
all the world,and preach the gospel to ev- 
ery creature ;” and added that this was 
the reason missionaries came _ hither. 
Then she took Emerson’s catechism and 
turned to the place where Christ was rep- 
resented as being crucified between the 
two thieves, and said one of the theives 
repented of his sins. Then showing the 
picture to her instructress, she said,“which 
of the thieves became good? I think it 
was the one on the right hand.”’ 

Nov. 18. One of the girls complained 
that another had spoken improperly to her. 
The teacher inquired what was to be done, 
if such large scholars set such an example 
for the others. (The girls were 9 and 10 
years old.) One immediately said, ‘‘please 
to forgive them, Miss Burnham.’’ “ Will 
that do? And suffer them to go on in this 
way?” She thought not. Inquiry was 
made of several others, what it was best 
todo. The reply was, *Wedo not know; 
the teacher knows best.” ‘* Shall each of 
them have a discredit mark?’ To that 
a number assented. It was then inquired 
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of the offending parties, if they would for. 
give each other. One chose that the oth. 
er should have discredit. The teacher; 
said no more; and one of the girls obsery. 
ed, “If we do not forgive each other, ou; 
Heavenly Father will not forgive us,’ 
Then she explained the meaning of the 
petition,—** forgive us our debts as we for. 
give our debtors,’’ in Choctaw, to the up- 
forgiving one; to which the greatest at. 
tention was paid by the whole school. 

_No one can have an idea how interes. 
ting such scenes are, unless they could be 
placed in the midst of the circle, see the 
fixed attention, and observe their lnquir-. 
ing minds, 

When it was told the children, that if 
they should repent of their sins, and love 
God, they would go to heaven where they 
would be happy, and never feel any more 
pain—never be sorry or cry any more, 
one of the dear children inquired, ** if you 
should go to heaven, and see all of us go to 
hell, should you not be sorry ?”’ 

Dec, 26. The girls were disposed to 
make many serious inquiries, and many 
anxious remarks. One said, ‘* when I go 
to breakfast, my heart feels so bad that | 
can’t eat ;” another,—**] think so much 
about my soul, that I can’t sleep. When 
[ go away alone I kneel down to pray ; the 
tears come, my heert feels so bad.’’ One 
jo breken English said to her instructress, 
‘‘Isn’t the Bible a sort of friend to you?” 
«© My mother, when she has been here, has 
heard the girls say the Lord’s Prayer so 
much, that she has most learned it:” «My 
mother could almost say the Lord’s Prayer 
when I came away; she loves to hear 
ahout God. I used to tell her a great 
deal.’? ‘* My family all bad. Miss Burn- 
ham, you must tell us about these thing: 
every day. I forget.” ; 

27. After attending prayer meeting, 
found the girls had spent the evening in 
prayer, and other religious exercises, and 
were bringing their meeting to a close, by 
rising and singing the doxology. They 
had read, ** Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth,” and concerning the 
crucifixion of our Saviour. 

28. Evening. One is now reading the 
life of Elizabeth Rowe. One commit- 
ting to memory the 4th Pslam, * Lord, 
thou wilt hear me when i pray,” and 
another a prayer in the Primer. 

March 9. One said, I never viewed 
things so before, as I have yesterday an‘! 
today. 1 can’t-express my feelings. | 
never before thought that food and every 
thing came from God. 

A number went to another room for re- 
ligious instruction, but one refused to 2°; 
saying, ‘Iam afraid they will ask my 
feelings, and I have nothing to tell.—{don' 
feel any thing.’? She was told that she 
could be excused from relating any of her 
feelings, and went reluctantly, sayin 
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«6 When I look around, and see that others 
are all Christians, my heart is so wicked I 
don’t like to be there.” Afterwards, she 
often referred to that meeting as being the 
means of doing her much good. ‘I never 
saw my sins sO before,—never felt able to 
pray so earnestly to go to Christ. [t seems 
asif | get nearer and nearer to Christ every 
day. It seems as if I could never love 
him enough.” Atanother time—‘‘] have 
not felt bad but once today, that was 
when I was at supper, something told me, 
{ should not get religion: I should be 
ashamed of it.” On another occasion she 
said, * Things keep coming into my heart 
and calling me every way. Miss Burnham 
don’t you know | have been angry almost 
all day? Sometimes I want to pray very 
much and mv heart is so hard I can’t.’’ 
‘¢ When I think about dying it troubles me, 
so that I cannot sleep. It appears to me, 
thatif I should be cut down at any time, it 
would he just in God to send me to hell. 
| thinkif I should die,{ am so wicked, 
God would not take me to Jive with him.” 
After meeting, one observed, “I never 
zaw all my sins so before. What makes it 
so, Miss Burnham? When at the dining 
room, iff lay with my head upon my left 
arm, in time of prayer, 1 can’t see any 
thing but ignorance and wickedness ; but 
if Llay my head upon my right hand, I 
see Christ crucified, and feel happy.”* 
When she was asked, what way Adam 
broke the covenant of works, she answer- 
ed “by eating the forbidden fruit, **and 


* It is not improbable, that the opposi- 
tion between the right hand and the left 
hand, expressed above, had its origin in an 
impression upon the mind of the child from 
what is said by our Saviour, concerning 
those who will stand on his right hand and 
on his left in the day of judgment. 

Ed. Miss. Her. 
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then inquired, ‘“‘If any of us should have 
been wicked, if he had not eaten it.’? 

At one time, when a number were de- 
prived of their books for not using them 
well, they became uneasy, and said to 
their instructress, ‘*You have told us it was 
wicked to be idle.” After having been 
visited repeatedly by persons from different 
parts of the country, who expressed their 
surprise that the scholars had made such 
proficiency in so short a time, the girls be- 
came surprised in their turn, and a num- 
ber inquired; ‘* What makes every body 
talk so? Do people think we can’t learn?” 

One of the girls observed, % Sometimes 
I feel as if 1 could lift up my whole heart in 
prayer to God and sometimes not at all. 
It seems as if God takes away one load of 
sin, and another comes; and God takes 
that away. Sometimes, when Ido not 
think about God all the time; it troubles 
me so that I cannot rest. And when! see 
my brother so stupid it troubles me very 
much. When I look around on the schol- 
ars it troubles me very much to see them 
so thoughtless.’’ The same girl was ask- 
ed if she should hate sin if there were no 
future reward or punishment. Her an- 
swer was: “1 don’t know. I think I 
should. It looks bad any how.” 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the month of July.) 


To the American Bible Society, $2395. 
91. Issued, Bibles 1707, Testaments 2541 
— Total 4247—Value $205] 37. 

To the American: Board, (from June 12, 
to July 12, inclusive,) $2794 71. 

To the United Foreign Mission Society, 
$1340 16. 

‘To the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, $2815 50. 











@Ordinations and Yustallations. 


July 8—Rev. Burt (installed) 
over the Church in Manchester, Con. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Robbins, of East 
Windsor. 

July 15.—The Rev. Jesse PEAsE, at 
Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, to the work 
of an Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. 
John Peak. 

Aug. 2.—The Rev. Joseru S. Curist- 
MAS, over the American Presbyterian So- 
ciety in Montreal, L. C. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. McAuly, of New York. 

Aug. 11.—The Rev. Wittram Forp, 
over the Second Presbyterian Society in 
Yewburyport, as colleague with the Rev. 


John Giles. Sermon by the Rey. Mr. 
Jenks, of Boston. 
Aug. 15.—Mr. Henry W. Dvucna- 


CHET was admitted to the Holy Order of 


Deacons. Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Griswold. 

Aug. 17.--The Rev. BEns Amin CHASE, 
at New-Haven, to the work of an Evan- 
gelist. Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Spring, 
of New-York. 

August 25.—The Rev. JosErpH Tor- 
REY, over the Church and Society in 
Royalston, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler, of Windsor. 
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View of Public Affairs. 


Pietu of Public Hffairg. 


DOMESTIC. 

No event probably, since the revolution 
has produced so deepan emotion in the 
public mind, as the arrival of the Marquis 
de La Fayeite. Besides the warm and uni- 
versal sentiment of gratitude with which 


he is welcomed to our shores, his presence - 


awakens anew in our minds, the remem- 
brance of those great and good men with 
whom he was associated in the revolution, 
and causes that eventful period, with all 
its painful and all its proud recollections, 
to live afresh in the minds of the whole 
American people. 

The Marquis arrived in the packet ship 
Cadmus at the New York quarantine on 
the morning of the 15th of August, accom- 
panied by his son, George Washington 
La Fayette and M. Le Vasseur. Ai- 
though our readers will have been made 
acquainted with his movements, through 
other sources, yet we wish to preserve a 
brief sketch of his visit on our pages. On 
his arrival the Marquis landed on Staten 
Island, by invitation of the Vice President 
of the United States, (it being Sabbath 
morning,) and became his guest for the 
day. Whe following morning in pursu- 
ance of arrangements by the committee, 
he embarked in the steam boat Chancellor 
Livingston for the city, attended by the 
Committe of the Corporation, by Naval 
and Military Officers, Members of the 
Cincinnati &c. and by a fleet of steam- 
boats crowded with passengers, and richly 
dressed and decorated, except the Chan- 
celior Livingston which bore only the 
flags of France and the United States. 
The Cadmus also, elegantly dressed, and 
towed by steamboats, formed a part of the 
gay and novel exhibiticn. Llaving been 
saluted by discharges of cannon as he pas- 
sed up the bay, the Marquis was landed 
at Castle Garden, amidst the shouts of an 
immense concourse of people. From the 
Battery, escorted by the military, he pro- 
to the City Hall through Broadway, 
which was crowded almost to its centre, 
and the houses on each side filled to their 
highest stories with spectators. We need 
not detail the formalities of his reception 
by the civil authorities, nor the various 
exhibitions and rejoicings which took 
place during his stay in the city. He left 
New York on the 20th for Boston, atten- 
ded by a large number of citizens; and 
by a splended military escort which ac- 
companied him to the Connecticut line 
where he was received by a troop of Con- 
necticut Horse Artillery. 

The same proofs of affection and respect 
which were shown him at New York, he 


meets with wherever he comes. Not oy 
ly in the cities and villages through which, 
he passes do thousands hail his arrival, byt 
as he passes along the country, the people 
crowd to the road side—all anxious to 
greet him as the guest and benefactor of 
the nation;—aged men, the venera. 
ble remnant of the army of the revolution, 
pressing forward to take him by the hand, 
and to speak of scenes which will never 
grow faint in their minds; and people in 
middle life, and children, to catch a 
glimpse of the man with whose name they 
have been made familiar in the nursery, 

In all this there is nothing of the aduiation 
ofa populace servilely accustomed io do 
homage to an earthly potentate. it 1s the 
honest, inartificial, and warm: expression 
of che gratitude ef a tree people to a pub. 
lic benefactor. And it is an expression 
which we love to witness ; not simply be- 
cause it discharges a public duty, but be. 
cause, while it refutes the proverbial im. 
putation that republics are ungrateful, it 
strengthens that love of liberty from which 
it arises. Like the generous sympathy 
lately manifested for the Greeks, it cher- 
ishes the purest feelings, and confirms the 
best habits of the nation—fee ings and hab. 
its In which our free institutions have 
their surest safeguard. 


The Legislature of the State of New- 
York was convened at Albany on the 2nd 
day of August, agreeably toa proclama- 
tion by the Governor. The object of this 
extra session was to pass a law by which 
the choice of electors of President and Vice 
President of the United States, should be 
given to the people. ‘The Senate on the 
second day of the session, passed a resolu- 
tion that they were unconstitationally con- 
vened, and tierefore could not legislate. 
Tne House of Assembly also after several 
days spent in fruitless and not very mag- 
nanimous discussion, resolved “that no un- 
expected incident or unforeseen exigence 
had transpired” to justify the exercise ol 
the executive prerogative ia convening the 
legislature. On the 6th both houses ad- 
journed. 

The Governor in his message justifies 
himself on the ground that he acted In 
‘‘deference to public sentiment’’ and to 
“legislative declarations’’ made at the last 
session; and also on the ground that the 
enactment of the contemplated law at the 
next regular session would be too late lo! 
the approaching election of President a 
Vice President. This extraordinary 5€*: 
sion has oceasioned much excitement a” 
much editorial discussion in the State. 





